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i consider the question of our tak- 
ing a mandate over Armenia in 
the light of a financial investment, as 
Senators Smoot and Borah are re- 
ported as doing, is to disgrace the 
Senate and the country. The des- 
perate plight of Armenia is one which 
should go straight to our hearts. The 
great majority of Americans, we are 
confident, already see, or could easily 
be made to see, that nothing should 
be left undone to relieve the distress 
and to safeguard the rights of this 
much-tormented people; and he must 
be a hidebound politician who is not 
stirred by President Wilson’s message 
to the Senate. If the question could 
be answered by resorting to the direct 
impulse of the Senate and the Ameri- 
can people, there is little doubt that 
the President would get a favorable, 
hearty response. Unfortunately, the 
problem is not as simple as it might 
seem, and is precipitated upon the 


Senate at the tail end of a distracted 
session, when it is impossible to give 
to the complexities involved anything 
like the proper amount of thought. 
The question of the mandate over 
Armenia should not be mixed up with 
party politics, as it is almost sure to 
be by any hasty discussion at this 
time. 


RCHBISHOP KHOREN of Ar- 

menia, who, prior to the forma- 
tion of the present Republic, was 
president of the National Union then 
ruling the country, says that Presi- 
dent Wilson virtually promised the 
Armenian delegates in Paris that 
America would take the mandate for 
Armenia, should such an offer be 
made. The Armenians are threatened 
with war and fresh massacres from 
the Turkish and the Russian side. 
The Soviet Government of Azer- 
baijan, therein supported by the Bol- 
shevist commissary of northern Cau- 
casus, has demanded from Armenia 
the immediate evacuation of the dis- 
tricts of Karabagh and Cangezour, 
while the Turks are making prepara- 
tions to attack them from Erzerum. 
Turk and Bolshevik together will 
have delimited, in their Asiatic 
fashion, the frontiers of the new Ar- 
menia, we fear, before Mr. Wilson 
can give effect to his acceptance of the 
task assigned to him by the Allies. 
Immediate action is necessary, as 
otherwise there will soon be no na- 
tion left for Mr. Wilson to circum- 
scribe with border lines. 


HEN the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee asked the Secretary 

of State to appear before it for the 
purpose of throwing light on the Irish 
resolutions it was considering, of 
which the principal one proposes rec- 
ognition of the “Irish Republic” and 
the sending of an American repre- 
sentative to it, the object of the com- 
mittee was either to get information 


or to put the President in a hole. In 
either case, Secretary Colby’s letter 
was an entirely proper answer to the 
request and to Chairman Porter’s 
letter of inquiry. Anybody that needs 
information as to the propriety of rec- 
ognizing the “Irish Republic” is in- 
capable of profiting by it. And of 
course the State Department, as Mr. 
Colby says, is in possession of no 
facts “which should deter your com- 
mittee from any action which is 
dictated by good judgment and which 
it may feel conscientiously impelled 
to take.” If the committee does 
nothing but what it is “conscienti- 
ously impelled” to do, we shall hear 
nothing more of the resolution. But 
the “judgment,” good or bad, which 
Congress has exercised on Irish reso- 
lutions has related to the political 
value of a given amount of buncombe, 
and has had no more to do with con- 
science than with astronomy. 


se whole batch of heresy-hunting 

bills, the passage of which, to- 
gether with the expulsion of the five 
Socialist Assemblymen, was the prin- 
cipal achievement of the New York 
Legislature at its recent session, have 
been vetoed by Governor Smith. This 
action will redound to his lasting 
credit, and will doubtless also be of 
advantage to the Democratic party in 
the coming election. In the reasons 
assigned for his vetoes, the Governor 
hits straight from the shoulder. Con- 
cerning the monstrous bill designed 
to rule the Socialist party off the of- 
ficial ballot, he first points out the 
fatal objection relating to the pro- 
scriptive power which it would vest 
in a particular court; but he goes on 
to enunciate the broad principle 
involved: 

The voters of this State are entitled to the 
privilege of choosing their own candidates and 
their own officials and to enunciate their own 
platforms. No majority should have the right 


to exclude any minority from its just partici- 
pation in the functions of government. 
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Likewise on the school censorship bill 
he says: 


It is unthinkable that in a representative de- 
mocracy there should be delegated to any body 


of men the absolute power to prohibit the 
teaching of any subject of which it may dis- 
approve. 


Altogether, Governor Smith makes a 
clean sweep of the curious mass of 
intolerance to which—at first under a 
momentary obsession, and afterwards 
apparently through obstinacy or fear 
of seeming inconsistent—the Repub- 
lican leaders at Albany and the bulk 
of their followers committed them- 
selves. The State of New York is to 
be congratulated on having its statute 
books unstained by legislation of 
which, before long, we are sure that 
nearly a!l of its citizens would have 
been ashamed. 


ENATOR JOHNSON, defending 

himself from a grievous charge, 
says that the word radical is one of 
the “war-torn epithets” that are be- 
ing “hurled at all who will not bow to 
arrogant power or exploiting wealth.” 
We are not concerned about the 
meaning of “radical.” It used to 
mean something fairly definite; now 
it serves well enough to describe 
a group of persons violently and 
vaguely disgruntled. Measured by 
this test, Senator Johnson easily qual- 
ifies for membership in the group. He 
has the radicals’ manner, and man- 
ner is everything in these matters; 
since of any definite body of intel- 
lectual doctrine among our strong- 
feeling American radicals there is no 
trace. 


“WF gave no encouragement what- 
ever to the Polish Government 
in its offensive and expressed no 
opinion,” said Bonar Law, as the Gov- 
ernment’s spokesman, in reply to 
questions asked by members in the 
House of Commons. The second half 
of the denial amounts to a refutation 
of the first, because for the British 
Government not to express any opin- 
ion on the Polish action is equivalent 
to a silent approval of it. The Poles 
appear to take it as such, and claim 
to be doing work deemed necessary 
by the Entente. And their official 
spokesmen will cling the more firmly 
to this cat’s paw version of Poland’s 


offensive if, as seems not improbable, 
the initial victory is gradually turned 
by subsequent events into a defeat. 


9 opinions on the upshot of 

the conference at Hythe vary 
greatly, ranging from denunciation 
of Millerand’s alleged outwitting by 
Lloyd George to eulogies of his dip- 
lomatic achievement. The criticism, 
however, is more insistent and vocif- 
erous than the praise. The chief ques- 
tion at issue, the fixing of the amount 
of reparation to be paid by Germany, 
is still left pending, as the tentative 
figure of a hundred and twenty billion 
marks in gold will be submitted to the 
opinion of experts, on whose report 
the definite decision will be based. 
Nor is there great satisfaction over 
the arrangement which releases 
France of the obligation to pay her 
debt to England in case of Germany’s 
failure to discharge her debt to 
France. 


j tome decision taken at Hythe to 

postpone the Spa Conference un- 
til after the German elections gives 
support to the distrust in the correct- 
ness of the statement that the Ger- 
man delegates will not be allowed to 
discuss the decisions of the Allies. 
There would be no reason for holding 
that Conference at all, let alone for 
postponing it on account of a prospec- 
tive change of government in Ger- 
many, if that country’s representa- 
tives were to remain without the 
slightest responsibility for what the 
Conference should decide. Herr 
Miiller would do just as well as any 
other German, reactionary, commun- 
ist, or moderate, who may rise in June 
to the head of affairs, if his only busi- 
ness at Spa were to receive with a 
stiff bow and in silence the dictates of 
the three Premiers. 


i is German and neutral press is 
being supplied by Berlin head- 
quarters with information “from 
strictly reliable sources,” with rumors 
and hearsays as to the programme 
which the German delegates at Spa 
will try to carry through. Retention 
of Northern Silesia and restitution of 
part of the mercantile fleet and of 
some of the German colonies are said 
to be included in the list. The relia- 





ble sources will, no doubt, go on 
bubbling until the opening of the Con- 
ference, bringing up to the surface 
such a variety of demands as, if 
granted, would cancel the principal 
part of the Peace Treaty. The ob- 
ject of this active rumor-floating js 
obvious: having prepared the public 
in Germany and neutral countries to 
expect an impressive array of de- 
mands, the German Government will 
seem, by comparison, extremely mod- 
erate when the actual list comes to 
be presented at the Conference; 
whereas the Allies can then be de- 
cried as being set on ruining innocent 
and well-meaning Germany, on the 
evidence of their refusal to grant 
even the little that was asked. 


+ lo gifted seer who pens the 
American editorials for the Man- 
chester Guardian sets forth his care- 
fully framed judgment that the recent 
outlaw railway strike “may be said 
to mark the definite passing of con- 
servative unionism and to foreshadow 
the overthrow of Mr. Samuel Gom- 
pers.” It may be so. We do not pro- 
fess to know. But we recognize that 
there ought to be some measure of 
truth in a saying.so venerable and so 
often repeated. Away back in 1885 
it was the invention and property of 
the Knights of Labor. Later it came 
into the possession of Daniel De Leon, 
the head and front of the Socialist 
Labor party, and from the early 
nineties onward was used in hard and 
frequent service. As Partridge, the 
almanac maker, was wont regularly, 
over a long period of years, 
to foredoom 
The fate of Louis and the fall of Rome, 

so De Leon regularly predicted the 
collapse of trade-unionism and the ex- 
tinction of Mr. Gompers. The So- 
cialist partyites (most, but not all of 
them) took up the prediction, the 
I. W. W. followed, and more lately it 
has been conscripted to serve under 
the banners of the New Republic, the 
Nation, and other journals of that 
sort. That it has crossed the seas 
for foreign service is but new proof 
of its unimpaired robustness. Age 
can not wither it, nor custom stale 
its viridity. Malatesta will take it 
next, Trotsky before long; and after 
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the Bashi-Bazouks have been bolshe- 
vized and they begin to look over this 
way for signs and omens, they, too, 
will repeat it in the identical form in 
which it appeared in 1885. In the 
meantime Mr. Gompers can be found 
any day at the old stand. 


Moe? of the big chiefs of Soviet 

Russia, including Lenin and 
Zinoviev, contributed to a_ special 
Easter publication, for circulation 
among the faithful, articles on the 
new labor code. All of them, accord- 
ing to a sympathetic source, explained 
“the difference between compulsion 
and disciplined labor in the capitalist 
state and the same in the Socialist 
state by saying that in one men were 
working for employers, and in the 
latter each man was working for the 
good of all, including himself.” It 
is an interesting explanation, but one 
can not help wondering how, among 
other than the most stupidly credu- 
lous, it was received. The argument 
that each man’s toil is for the good of 
all was quite as serviceable in the 
Tsar’s day as it is in the day of Lenin. 
And as for the matter of employers, 
they are increasing in number all the 
time in Soviet Russia, and should for- 
eign capital accept the tempting offers 
made, the number will be immeasur- 
ably augmented. Prospective em- 
ployers, officially assured not only of 
valuable concessions but of a steady 
supply of compulsory labor, merely 
await a signal from the Allies in order 
to begin. The Russian worker of 
even ordinary intelligence must there- 
fore look at the official explanations 
with some dubiety. For even if there 
were no private employers, he knows 
that forced labor is forced labor, no 
matter what Lenin calls it. “Disguise 
thyself as thou wilt,” said Sterne in 
the episode of the starling, “still, 
Slavery, still thou art a bitter 
draught.” No degree of stupid cre- 
dulity can long serve to hide its 
reality. 


| pactechapes is showing the same 

pluck in tying up the broken 
threads of her industrial life that she 
displayed in holding to her moral in- 
tegrity, first against the attempted 
bribes, and then under the crushing 
heel, of the invader. The Guaranty 


Trust Company of New York has 
compiled some highly gratifying sta- 
tistics of the rapid progress already 
made in reconstruction. Although 
2,000 kilometers of her railways and 
1,800 bridges had been destroyed, and 
60,000 cars and 2,500 locomotives had 
been taken, 80 per cent. of the pre- 
war number of freight trains were 
moved during the first quarter of 
1920, and 60 per cent. of the pre-war 
passenger trains. Steel mills reached 
40 per cent. of their pre-war produc- 
tion, textile factories 80 per cent., 
while the woolen mills reached the 
normal pre-war level. The output of 
the Belgian coal mines for the entire 
year 1919 was over 80 per cent. of 
the 1913 production, while the rate so 
far for 1920 is above that of 1913. 
The movement of exports and im- 
ports indicates that by the end of the 
present year Belgium will be free 
from the necessity of appealing to 
foreign financial markets for assist- 
ance. There can be no jealousy over 
Belgium’s precedence in the pathway 
of post-war reconstruction; it is 
thoroughly fitting that she should be 
first to rise again, as she was first to 
suffer. 


R. CLINTON SCOLLARD is, 
needless to say, wholly within 
his rights in penning “An Epistle to 
Alexander Pope,” which appears in 
the May Harper’s. But he invades 
others’ rights, including Pope’s, 
when he makes such a jingle as this: 
But just a sort of rhyming sham, 
As formal as your Twickenham. 

It won’t do. The name Twicken- 
ham, as is not unknown to the world, 
is one that gives the word of promise 
to the eye only to break it to the ear; 
and no possible twist to its pronun- 
ciation can furnish a rhyme for 
“sham.” To Pope himself it was 
“Twitenham” in prose, or “Twit’nam” 
in verse. In the “Epistle to Dr. Ar- 
buthnot” we have: 

All fly to Twit’nam and in humble strain 

Apply to me to keep them mad or vain. 

“Twickenham” is “formal” enough, 
as Mr. Scollard rightly avers; but it 
is altogether too formal for the use he 
has made of it. So we protest. And 
while we are on this subject we may 
as well caution Mr. F. P. Adams to 


look out for one of the contributors 
to his “Conning Tower” who insists 
on rhyming “bowie” with Chloe. Of 
course that will do here in Gotham, 
where the article is unknown; but in 
the Great Southwest, where it flour- 
ishes (or is flourished), a usage so 
gross will hardly pass without trou- 
ble. Gun play, or even bowie play, 
has followed less provocation. In 
no lyric to Chloe, nor yet in any 
threnody on the death of John Alex- 
ander Dowie will the word furnish a 
serviceable rhyme. But should one 
want to sing something about Le 
Grand Monarque, or any of his thir- 
teen predecessors or four successors 
of that name, then, indeed, he may 
clinch the word at the line’s end as 
often as he pleases. 


7 tentative and fitful appearance 

of the straw hat in spring—first 
one in the streets, then a dozen, 
then none at all if the day proves 
inclement, and finally, when the 
weather has declared itself indubi- 
tably for summer, a whole sea of jolly, 
dancing little baskets—is in striking 
contrast with the sudden and com- 
plete disappearance of the same head- 
gear in the autumn. It is a foolish 
custom that proscribes the straw hat 
after September fifteenth. The sun 
has still something of his summer 
fervor, which he will show on occa- 
sion, to the end of the month, and 
for good St. Martin’s sake reserves 
a taste of his quality even for No- 
vember. While the leaf clings to the 
bough, let the straw hat hencefor- 
ward remain unmolested on the head 
of him who chooses to exercise his 
God-given reason and to wear it. 
Henceforward, whoever lays aside a 
still wearable hat out of deference to 
a foolish custom should be held a fool 
for his pains; and whoever presumes 
with his more courageous neighbor 
“greatly to find quarrel in a straw” 
should be known for an enemy to so- 
ciety. The public is no longer a 
shackled slave; it has learned its 
power and has used it. The tyranny 
of a few Wall Street brokers’ clerks, 
who may be supposed to have been 
the authors of the by-no-means an- 
cient taboo, should no longer be 
borne. 
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Two Aspects of Mr. 


Hoover’s Candidacy 


HEN the candidacy of Mr. 
Hoover first became a conspicu- 
ous subject of national interest, the 
Review expressed in the strongest 
possible terms its appreciation of his 
superb achievements and his splendid 
character. Those achievements and 
that character give ample assurance 
that in everything that pertains to 
administrative excellence and effi- 
ciency Mr. Hoover would be a Presi- 
dent whom the country would be most 
fortunate in having at the head of its 
affairs. Moreover, the situation of 
the country at the present time, and 
also its relations, financial and phil- 
anthropic, with the old-world coun- 
tries struggling up from a condition 
of unparalleled difficulty and distress, 
make the exercise of those abilities 
in which Mr. Hoover so remarkably 
excels a matter of supreme impor- 
tance. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the benefits that might flow 
from his proved skill, his inexhaust- 
ible energy, and his codrdinating 
genius in the handling of the great 
concrete problems which will press 
upon us in the next four years. 
Feeling so strongly as we did—and 
do—on this great aspect of the ques- 
tion of Mr. Hoover’s claims to the 
Presidency, we nevertheless expressed 
a doubt relating to another aspect to 
which we could not shut our eyes. 
We may be pardoned, perhaps, for re- 
producing here what we said upon 
that occasion on this second aspect of 
the question: 


Whatever other issues there may be in the 
Presidential campaign, one issue is bound to 
run through it, whether explicitly formulated 
or not. We are either going to stand by the 
fundamental principles of the American polit- 
ical and economic system, or we are going to 
drift away from them. It may or may not be 
that Mr. Hoover has profound or well-defined 
convictions on these principles; it may or may 
not be that he realizes the essential importance 
of surrounding himself with men who are de- 
voted to them. We can not afford to be saved 
by a wonder-worker, or a superman. We want 
to get the benefit that such a man is capable of 
conferring on us in a time of great and ex- 
traordinary need, but we do not want to pur- 
chase those benefits at the sacrifice of the 
permanent character of our institutions. In 
a word, we must know what the election of 
Hoover would mean politically, before we can 
decide whether he is the man that we ought to 
have for President. 


What leads us to hark back to this 
is the publication in the newspapers 


of some extracts from an article by 
Mr. Hoover which is to appear in the 
forthcoming July number of System. 
In this article Mr. Hoover says many 
things that are both sensible and 
humane about the relations between 
labor and capital, and between both 
and the general public. But he also 
indulges in some very broad general- 
ities, which perhaps he set down with- 
out careful deliberation, but which, 
coming from a leading candidate 
for the Presidency, will certainly be 
taken by the “man in the street” as 
meaning all they say and probably 
more. We have in mind especially 
this passage. 


The problem goes far beyond the mere set- 
tling of disputes. I have seen growing out of 
the masses of people in every country aspira- 
tions for a great economic change. That 
change broadly will be that those who work 
with their hands will obtain a larger propor- 
tion of this world’s goods and those who work 
with their brains will obtain less. Those who 
lo not work will probably obtain nothing. 


Now, it is highly probable that those 
who work with their hands will, in 
the course of an economic develop- 
ment which is already well under 
way, obtain a larger proportion, and 
those who work with their brains, a 
smaller proportion, of the joint prod- 
uct than has hitherto been the case. 
And there is no harm in attention 
being called to this fact. But what 
does Mr. Hoover mean by saying that 
“those who do not work will probably 
obtain nothing”? Does he mean that 
inheritance is to be abolished? Does 
he mean that interest on capital is to 
exist no more? If he does not mean 
either of these things, it is difficult to 
see what he does mean; for he could 
hardly be thinking of the mere triv- 
iality that rich men, while in the en- 
joyment of income from property, 
should be compelled to work a certain 
number of hours a day, as con- 
templated in the childish anti-loafing 
laws which for a time were a popular 
fad. The sentence may have been a 
mere slip, but if so it was a very bad 
slip, and not the kind of slip that a 
man would be likely to make who has 
profound and well-defined convictions 
on the fundamental principles of our 
economic and political system. 

It is in no spirit of hypercriticism 
that we dwell on this element of doubt 
in relation to Mr. Hoover’s potentiali- 
ties. Of all the candidates named he 





is the only one whose past career 
gives solid reason for expecting per- 
sonal achievement of extraordinary 
character, and of surpassing value to 
the nation. But precisely because of 
his strong qualities, and especially of 
his life-long habit of pursuing to 
achievement anything he undertakes, 
any error he may commit in his atti- 
tude toward the fundamentals of our 
political and economic life will be 
fraught with unbounded possibilities 
of evil. The influence he has so well 
deserved by his acts will extend to his 
opinions. If those opinions are crude 
or undefined, if his hold on funda- 
mentals is not sure and strong, there 
is no telling what sacrifice of perma- 
nent good may result from his lead- 
ership, however admirable it may be 
in meeting the immediate exigencies 
of the time. 


The Wave of Price- 
Slashing 


HE overalls crusade, of little con- 
sequence in itself, has proved to 

be of great significance as a symbol. 
Determination to curtail spending has 
become so widespread as to cause, at 
least in the case of clothing and simi- 
lar articles, a general lowering of re- 
tail prices. The wave of price-cutting 
by retailers that has swept over the 
country is pretty unanimously ex- 
plained as due in the main to down- 
right necessity, and this necessity has 
been created by a combination of two 
factors—the attitude of the consum- 
ing public and the attitude of the 
banks. The restrictions on credit, 
which had for some months been in- 
creasingly put into effect, in pur- 
suance of the policy of the Federal 
Reserve Board, naturally bore with 
peculiar force on the situation which 
confronted dealers stocked with a 
large supply of goods which they had 
expected to sell at high-water-mark 
prices, and which the public refused 
to buy. Whether the mood of the 
public would have held out, and in any 
event gained its point, is matter for 
conjecture; in point of fact, the mer- 
chants were in large measure com- 
pelled to convert their stocks into 
money at reduced prices, for want of 
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any other way of getting necessary 
funds. 

Whether the reduction of prices is 
permanent, and whether, if so, it will 
be attended by acute depression and 
disastrous disturbance of business, is 
also a matter on which it is impossi- 
ble to form a confident judgment. No 
question is more difficult, and no 
problem is more delicate, than that 
of the descent from a scale of inflated 
prices. Rise of prices takes care of 
itself; it inflicts serious hardships on 
consumers, but, broadly speaking, it 
does not result in economic disasters. 
On the other hand, falling prices may 
bring about the bankruptcy of many 
business enterprises and the slow- 
ing-up of others, with the result of 
causing widespread unemployment, 
which in turn accentuates and ex- 
tends the depression. It may be that 
we shall have to go through such a 
stage; and the problem of banking 
policy—as tough a problem as it ever 
has to tackle—is to effect the neces- 
sary restraint upon credit so cau- 
tiously in point of degree, and so 
judiciously as regards the particular 
directions in which it is applied, that 
the process shall be attended with as 
little damage as possible. 

While reduction of prices is a prime 
need of the public, it is agreed on all 
hands that increase of production is 
an equally fundamental need, both for 
its own sake and as a means of bring- 
ing down prices. If prices had come 
down through an increase of output 
of the goods the public needs, the 
state of things would be compara- 
tively simple. But so far from this 
having happened, it seems to be the 
fact that the physical volume of the 
nation’s production is decidedly be- 
low normal, and was less last year 
than the year before. Now a lower- 
ing of prices tends, in the first in- 
stance—whatever may be the case 
after a readjustment has been effected 
all round—to discourage and diminsh 
production; and this is one of the 
reasons why in many quarters doubt 
is expressed as to the remedial efficacy 
of this particular kind of drive 
against high prices. But the ques- 
tion, as we have said, is too complex 
to admit of confident prophecy. 

One consideration pertaining to it 


is of more cheerful augury. Dimin- 
ished production has been due to a 
great number of causes—among them 
strikes, slack labor, disorganization 
of transportation, etc. But a highly 
important element in the case is the 
impairment of capital not through de- 
struction in any ordinary sense, but 
through failure to keep it up in quan- 
tity and character. If, as is usually 
and probably correctly said, we have 
been consuming on a magnified scale 
and yet producing on a diminished 
scale, how has the consumption been 
supplied? There would seem to be 
but one answer—that a large part of 
the productive activity that should 
have been devoted to the maintenance 
or enlargement of capital has been 
directed towards the supply of imme- 
diately consumable commodities. The 
railroads furnish an example of this 
on a grand scale; roadbeds have been 
wearing down, and rolling-stock has 
become sadly deficient. But the same 
thing must have gone on in a hundred 
directions. The building of houses, 
the making of repairs, the upkeep of 
machinery and the installation of new 
machinery—in these and many other 
things there has doubtless been such 
deficiency as to affect materially the 
productive capacity of the country. 
And the point we have in mind is 
that if the country is entering upon 
a long period of genuine thrift, then, 
whatever may be the momentary con- 
sequence of the new departure, its 
result before very long must be a 
great increase in productive effi- 
ciency. The money which people 
stop squandering they will not hide 
away in stockings, but will invest; 
and that means that the productive 
energy which has been directed to the 
satisfaction of wasteful expenditure 
will be turned to the upbuilding of 
productive capital. When we add to 
this the even more direct relief that 


would come from the reduction of the’ 


vast number of persons now engaged 
in producing luxuries—whether it be 
automobiles or millinery—and their 
utilization in production more condu- 
cive to the general welfare, we may 
see in the thrift movement, provided 
it is a genuine one, the promise of real 
amelioration of the conditions under 
which we have been laboring. 


Stock Dividends Again 


HE stock-dividend tax which is’ 
provided for in the bill reported 
by .the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee for the purpose of raising 
money for the proposed bonus, will 
revive interest in the general ques- 
tion of taxation of stock dividends. 
When the Supreme Court rendered 
its decision declaring that stock divi- 
dends were not income, and therefore 
could not be taxed under the Income 
Tax amendment to the Constitution, 
we set forth with some fullness the 
reasons why we regarded that deci- 
sion as absolutely sound. Doubtless 
the first impression of many persons 
on reading of the tax now proposed 
will be that it is an attempt to nullify 
the Supreme Court decision, but such 
is not in any proper sense the case. 
The proposed new tax is not a tax 
upon the individual receiving the 
stock dividends, but a tax on the cor- 
poration for the privilege of dealing 
with its stock in that particular way. 
The distinction is not a mere technical 
subterfuge, but a real distinction. 
The Federal Government has a right 
to lay a tax upon any particular kind 
of corporation action, if in its judg- 
ment such tax is called for in the 
public interest. If a ten per cent. tax 
on the issuing of stock dividends is 
desirable from the standpoint of pub- 
lic policy, there does not seem to be 
any Constitutional bar to its enact- 
ment. A stock dividend is of course 
not income to the corporation, and 
the proposed taxation of it could not 
pretend to be an income tax; the pro- 
posed tax is an excise tax, not based 
upon the idea of income at all. To 
our mind it is equally clear that a 
stock dividend is not income to the in- 
dividual receiving it; this is the point 
that was decided by the Supreme 
Court. The point that would be raised 
by the corporation tax now proposed, 
if it were enacted and came before 
the Supreme Court for decision, 
would be wholly unrelated to the 
question decided in the recent case. 
So much for the main principle of 
the matter. The retroactive feature 
of the proposal brings up a different 
order of considerations. Whether 
Constitutional or not, a retroactive 
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tax of this kind is wrong in principle, 
_besides being open to grave objection 
from the standpoint of practical busi- 
ness policy. The corporations which 
declared stock dividends after the 
Supreme Court had rendered its de- 
cision were acting upon a state of 
facts which they had every reason to 
regard as absolutely settled so far as 
concerned any action taken at the 
time. Any tax laid upon them for 
action thus taken would be essentially 
punitive, whether technically so or 
not; and would therefore be open to 
all the objection that lies against 
ex post facto laws in general. The 
tax upon future dividends would be 
deterrent, but not punitive; and the 
question whether it should be levied 
or not is purely a question of good 
public policy. 

The effect of the issue of a stock 
dividend is solely that of causing 
actual money dividends of a given 
amount to have the appearance of a 
lower percentage rate than they 
would otherwise have. A company 
that has been in the habit of declar- 
ing dividends at the rate of eight per 
cent. a year, for example, issues a 
stock dividend of fifty per cent., and 
continues its eight per cent. annual 
rate. The shareholders will there- 
after, as theretofore, receive eight 
dollars a year on every hundred-dol- 
lar share they possess, but this will 
be equivalent to twelve dollars on 
every hundred-dollar share that they 
held before the stock dividend was 
declared. Their income from the 
shares will have been increased by 
fifty per cent., and on this increased 
income they will be taxed; the mere 
bits of paper representing the stock 
dividend, on the other hand, were not 
to them income at all, and, as the 
Supreme Court decided, could not be 
taxed as income. But if Congress 
desires to discourage this method of 
concealing from superficial view the 
advance that has taken place in the 
rate of return on the original shares, 
it has a right to do so by taxing the 
corporation for the privilege. Nor is 
this a merely legal distinction. The 
practical difference is that in the one 
case you break down the Constitu- 
tional limitation on the general tax- 
ing power of the Federal Govern- 











ment, and in the other case you 
do not. 

The matter of retroactive taxes 
had come up in a different form in a 
previous project connected with the 
bonus. It had been proposed to levy 
a fresh tax on incomes (though only 
on that particular part of incomes 
which is designated as “war profits” 
or as “excess profits”) covering the 
entire period since the beginning of 
the war—a tax additional to that 
which had been paid year by year, as 
existing law required. The question 
was accordingly raised, “How long is 
income income?” Discussing this 
question, the New York Evening Sun 
made these pertinent remarks: 


Plainly the receipts or profits of any given 

year from investment or activity are income 
during that year. But can they be regarded in 
any sense as income in the succeeding twelve 
months? If so, will they be still income in 
the following year or ten years hence? Con- 
versely, if the gains of 1919 are still income, 
and those of 1917 are still income, why not 
those of any year back to 1913, when the 
income tax first became constitutional? Where 
is the line to be drawn whereat money received 
ceases to be income and becomes personal 
property? If the line is a movable 
one, subject to relocation at the whim of 
Congress, plainly nothing any man owns is 
safe, for it was income at some time, even 
though that time had been the day of his 
birth. 
While there is doubtless room for 
argument on the subject, it seems 
fairly plain to us that only current 
income can properly be regarded as 
income for purposes of income tax- 
ation. If a law passed in 1933 can 
not lay a tax upon what was income 
in 1913 but has since either been 
spent or become capital, neither can 
it do so in the case of the income of 
1923 or of 1928; there is no difference 
in principle between the cases. When 
it comes to the very next preceding 
year, the case may be regarded as 
somewhat different, but rather upon 
the maxim de minimis non curat lex 
than for any other reason. 

This does not offer any obstacle, 
however, to the taxation as income, 
in a given year, of gains that may 
have been accruing for mary years 
but which did not take the shape o* 
income until the current year. It is 
a more or less disputable question 
whether the gain which a person 
makes through the sale of property 
should be regarded as income or as 


increment of capital. But if it be re- 





garded as income, as it is under our 
laws, then it does not matter how 
long a time that gain has taken in 
accruing; the whole of it is income, 
just as much as if it had accrued 
within one year, or within one month. 
The gain from year to year in the 
market value of the property was not 
income, and was not treated as such; 
the whole amount of the gain became 
income, and subject to taxation as 
such, when it was realized through an 
actual sale. 

There is, however, a further point 
in connection with this which is of 
most important practical bearing, and 
which ought to receive the attention 
of our lawmakers. While the entire 
gain realized on a sale, however long 
the property may have been held, can, 
so far as the legal aspect of the ques- 
tion is concerned, be regarded as 
income, yet it is not fair to treat that 
gain as income for the single year in 
which the sale is effected. If the 
income tax were at a horizontal rate, 
this would be a question of little im- 
portance; but with a graded tax it 
becomes the cause of obvious and 
avoidable injustice. A person whose 
usual income is $6,000 a year, say, 
may sell his entire possessions—the 
result perhaps of many years of care- 
ful management and saving—for the 
purpose of investing the proceeds in 
some form desirable as permanent 
provision for his family and for his 
own old age. If the gain he realizes 
on the sale is $100,000, he has to pay 
a very heavy supertax, a supertax de- 
signed, of course, to be borne orly 
by very wealthy persons, persons 
whose annual income is something 
like $100,000; in his case the $100,- 
000 is the accumulation of perhaps 
twenty or thirty years. The tax 
ought to be reckoned accordingly; 
the whole amount ought to be taxed, 
but it ought to be taxed not as $100,- 
000 dequired in one year, but as 
$5,000 acquired in each of twenty 
years, or something of the kind. 


This, however, is a question of equity. 
not of law; and moreover it is but one 
example of many imperfections which 
exist in the law, and which call for 
remedy by Congress, acting after 
thorough-going consideration by the 
most competent experts. 
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Peace for Hungary 


N the 4th of June the Hungarian 
delegation will sign the peace 
treaty in the Grand Trianon Pal- 
ace at Versailles. The ceremony 
officially closes a period of nearly 
four hundred years in which the 
destinies of Hungary were knit up 
with those of Austria and the 
Hapsburg dynasty. It was in 1527 
that the Hungarians offered the 
Crown of St. Stephen to Ferdinand 
of Austria, brother of Charles V, in 
order to strengthen their resistance 
against the Turk. As an outpost of 
European civilization against the 
menace of the Asiatic intruder Hun- 
gary, during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries; gained the admira- 
tion and gratitude of Europe. But 
in her present humiliation she shares 
the fate of her old enemy, with whom 
she was joined in the mad attack 
upon Western civilization. 

Still, it can not be said that the 
Supreme Council has been a vindic- 
tive tribunal in drafting Hungary’s 
verdict. The territory that she loses 
is not taken from her as a punish- 
ment for her part in the war, but in 
conformity with the principle of na- 
tional self-determination which her 
ill-fated complicity made it possible 
to put into practice. If the old Hun- 
gary had been a country of Hun- 
garians, the new Hungary would not 
differ from it in size. But as a matter 
of fact only 55 per cent. of its in- 
habitants were Hungarians, and ruled 
the country, before the war, with 
utter disregard of the rights of other 
nationalities as guaranteed them by 
the Hungarian Nationality Law of 
1868. By means of later additions, 
by the partiality of the Magyar law 
courts, by everyday practice, the 
spirit of this liberal law evanesced, 
leaving nothing but the dead letter. 
Ferdinand of Austria, when taking 
the Hungarian crown in 1527, had to 
pledge himself not to destroy the 
native language: ‘“Nationem et lin- 
guam vestram servare non perdere 
intendimus.” For refusing to Ru- 
manians, Slovaks, and Slovenes, that 
respect for their languages which 
they claimed from their Hapsburg 
kings for their own, the Hungarians 


have now to pay the penalty. By re- 
sorting to forcible means in attempt- 
ing to Magyarize those foreign 
minorities, they created the very ele- 
ments of hostility which made for the 
dissolution of the kingdom. 

In tracing the frontiers of the new 
Hungary the Supreme Council has 
found it impossible to make the politi- 
cal boundaries coincide everywhere 
with the ethnic divisions. Islets and 
peninsulas of Hungarian nationality 
were thus severed from the compact 
mass of the nation now forming the 
population of Hungary. The dele- 
gates in Paris protested against this 
inclusion of Hungarian nationals 
within neighboring territories in the 
name of the same principle which 
released alien minorities from Mag- 
yarrule. The Council’s reply was not 
an absolute non possumus. It ad- 
mitted the possibility of injustices 
committed, and pointed the way to 
their rectification by a peaceable pro- 
cedure of international law. It is 
this conciliatory attitude that gives 
the Peace Treaty with Hungary a 
special significance. 

The “lettre d’envoi,” which, to- 
gether with the text of the treaty, 
M. Millerand, in the name of the 
Allies, addressed to the Hungarian 
delegation, referred to the problem of 
the frontiers in the following terms: 


If the delimitation commissions, in the course 
of their work, should come to the conclusion 
that the provisions of the treaty create any- 
where an injustice which it is of general inter- 
est to eliminate, they have the right to address 
a report on the subject to the Council of the 
League of Nations, which, if one of the par- 
ties concerned requests it, can offer its ser- 
vices for an amicable rectification of the orig- 
inal frontier line. 


But the reduction to a minimum of 
the friction between Hungary and 
her former subject races over the 
tracing of the lines of division is sub- 
sidiary to the question how to restrict 
that division to the political life of 
the nations, so that economically they 
may recover part at least of their 
former unity. In order to promote the 
resumption of the pre-war exchange 
of products between the new created, 
aggrandized, and diminished states, 
the Council has added a new para- 
graph to Article 207 of the treaty: 
“In order to enable Poland, Ru- 
mania, Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and Austria to supply one 


another with the products which, un- 
til now, were exchanged between the 
territories of these States, and which 
would be indispensable to the produc- 
tion or the commerce of those terri- 
tories, one or other of these States 
shall, within six months from the com- 
ing into force of the present treaty, 
open negotiations with a view to con- 
cluding separate conventions with one 
or other of its neighbors.” . . . If 
the negotiations, within six months, 
have not led to tangible results, the 
State which has taken the initiative 
“may address itself to the reparations 
committee and request it to expedite 
their conclusion.” 

In one instance the Supreme Coun- 
cil has not left it to the initiative of 
the States themselves to create a be- 
ginning, or rather a resumption, of co- 
operation for their common interest: 


Considering the vital importance, for the 
basin of the middle Danube, of the mainte- 
nance, in general outline, of the existing régime 
of the river, the Allied and Associated Powers 
have inserted a new Article 293 in the treaty, 
under which a Commission for the middle 
Danube is instituted, composed of a represen- 
tative of each of the States concerned and of 
a president appointed by the Council of the 
League of Nations. 


Thus the treaty which codifies the 
division of the old Hungary supplies, 
at the same time, the means of obviat- 
ing the evil effects which that divi- 
sion would otherwise have on the 
international situation of Southeast 
Europe. Self-interest may induce the 
nations which it concerns to make use 
of those means, though racial ani- 
mosities should throw obstacles in the 
way towards a rapprochement. The 
Great Powers can do no more than 
help and advise them in clearing the 
road. Whether they shall follow it to 
their common goal rests with the na- 
tions themselves. 
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The Problem of Palestine 


HE Supreme Council at San Remo 
has made Great Britain the man- 
datory over the Holy Land, writing 
into its mandate the Balfour declara- 
tion that in Palestine shall be estab- 
lished a national home for the Jewish 
peoples without prejudicing the civil 
or religious rights of non-Jewish 
communities, that is, of nine-tenths 
of the present population. The Zion- 
ists announce that Great Britain has 
given them every assurance that 
within a few weeks army rule, “which 
has been far from satisfactory to the 
Jews, will be changed to a sympa- 
thetic civil rule.” From now on, to 
quote the Zionist propaganda, the 
work of Zionism is to prepare Pales- 
tine for the vast migration that will 
ensue of the hundreds of thousands 
of Jews now waiting at Odessa, Con- 
stantinople, Constanza, and Vladivos- 
tok for passage to their new home, 
and for the much greater number 
that will come eventually. 

The signing of the peace treaty. at 
Versailles did not put an end to the 
censorship, for it did not put an end 
to war. Little or no news comes from 
the Near East, yet brief cables from 
Palestine have hinted at a strange 
prelude to the establishment of the 
Jewish national home which, in the 
words of Rabbi Wise, is to translate 
into life the Jewish dream of brother- 
hood. Evidently the non-Jewish in- 
habitants of Palestine fear that they 
are to be the younger brother to 
whom falls but a slender portion of 
the inheritance—or none at all. On 
February 27, Moslems and Christians 
marched through the streets of Jeru- 
salem in formal protest against the 
Zionist demands and handed their 
remonstrance to the British authori- 
ties and to the consuls of other na- 
tions represented at the Holy City. 
To one at all familiar with the Near 
East, the united action of members 
of these two faiths is of extraordi- 
nary significance. On the same day 
there was an anti-Zionist demonstra- 
tion at Bethlehem. On March 8 Jeru- 
salem saw a much more impor- 
tant demonstration, representing not 
merely the capital of Palestine, but 


the surrounding communities and 
towns. Led by the Mayor of Jerusa- 
lem, accompanied by Arif Pasha, 
President of the Islamo-Christian As- 
sociation, by ex-deputy Said Effendi 
al Husseini and many other notables, 
the procession marched to the Mili- 
tary Governate, the consulates of 
Italy, France, and America, and re- 
newed the protests of Palestine, for 
which they claimed to speak, against 
the Zionist plan to dominate the coun- 
try. When the procession broke up 
at the Joppa Gate, many of the Chris- 
tians proceeded to the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre and there took oath to 
defend their country against the Zion- 
ists. This same day, at Haifa, the 
future port of Palestine, there was a 
similar anti-Zionist demonstration. 
On Easter Sunday came the first 
bloodshed ; fighting between Jews and 
Arabs was carried on for nearly three 
days, and, if newspaper accounts are 
to be trusted, five Jews and four 
Arabs were killed, while twenty-four 
Arabs and more than two hundred 
Jews were wounded. Martial law, 
with machine guns and aeroplanes, 
finally restored order. Not for many 
years have there been anti-Jewish 
outbreaks in Palestine. 

The cause of demonstration and 
rioting can be understood only when 
the plans and actions of the Zionists 
are comprehended. It is unfortunate 
in the highest degree that so many 
Americans know little or nothing con- 
cerning them. Only a year ago, Mr. 
Norman Hapgood wrote in a Zionist 
monthly, “I have seen no request to 
the Powers for special favors to the 
Jewish population,” and the general 
public is similarly ill informed. In 
the first place, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to understand that Zionism 
desires in Palestine more than a place 
of refuge for oppressed Jews. The 
Jews that emigrate there will not go 
in the same spirit in which thou- 
sands of Europeans have sought our 
shores. They do not wish merely to 
aid in the development of Palestine; 
they desire to control its develop- 
ment, to change an Arab country into 
a Jewish State. Feisal, the foremost 


Arab leader, proposed last fall a regu- 
lated Jewish immigration to Palestine 
where Jews should have equal rights 
with Arabs, taking part in the gov- 
ernment in proportion to their popu- 
lation, and where they should have 
full control of Jewish schools and the 
means to establish a Jewish cultural 
centre. To quote his own sensible 
words, “We naturally should prefer 
an immigration of Jews to that of any 
other people, not only because Jews 
have vast resources by which the land 
can be developed, but because they 
are Semites like ourselves.” In an 
Arab country he would have Zionists 
assured of “equal rights, equal op- 
portunities, and an absolute non-dif- 
ferentiation between Arab and Jew.” 
But Zionists do not wish equality of 
privilege for Christian, Arab, and 
Jew such as we should offer in Amer- 
ica. They wish to establish not a 
Palestinian, but a Jewish State, that 
is, a government dominated by mem- 
bers of but one faith. In his “Zion- 
ism and the Future of Palestine,” a 
book which deserves the widest cir- 
culation, Professor Morris Jastrow, 
Jr., has given a clear and convincing 
study of the fallacies and dangers of 
political Zionism. He points out the 
fact that a Jewish State inevitably 
sets up a barrier, whether we express 
it in terms of religion or of nation- 
ality. “Asa writer pithily puts it, ‘if 
it be Jewish, it can not be a State; 
if it be a State, it can not be Jewish.’ ” 
There is then a religious injustice in 
the Zionist State which would never 
be tolerated in our own land and 
which stirs Palestine deeply. 

To this idea of a State, in conflict 
with modern liberal thought, there 
must be added the economic injustice 
of Zionism. Balfour’s “National 
Jewish Home” is an ambiguous 
phrase, yet the Zionists have given 
it a very exact interpretation. To 
them it means but one thing—an au- 
tonomous Jewish State. Palestine 
is an important organ of English 
Zionists. The longest article in its 
issue for March 13 is a reprint from 
the Manchester Guardian of a letter 
from a Zionist in the Holy Land. No 
exception is taken to any of its state- 
ments and it may be considered as 
representing Zionist opinion when it 
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discusses the “minimum require- 
ments” to be made of Great Britain. 
To cite one of the first, for the next 
few years the goal of a Jewish Pales- 
tine and of an autonomous common- 
wealth must be steadily before the 
eyes of the mandatory and its serv- 
ants and “direct their course.” In 
general it has been assumed that a 
mandatory Power would govern a 
country impartially; the “sympa- 
thetic” British administration is to 
work for one goal, the autonomous 
Jewish State. 

Among the first two or three world 
leaders of Zionism is Dr. Weizmann, 
the head of the English Zionists. At 
the recent extraordinary convention 
of the Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica, held in New York, Professor 
Felix Frankfurter of Harvard, one 
of the most prominent American 
Zionists, presented a resolution of 
gratitude to Dr. Weizmann for his 
leadership. Endorsed by Americans, 
he speaks with authority, and he has 
recently declared that the autonomous 
Jewish State is a possibility in ten 
years. This is no hasty judgment, 
for to quote a Zionist journal, Dr. 
Weizmann “has been able to make 
his calculations with the aid of ex- 
perts on the spot, after paying full 
consideration to all the manifold fac- 
tors involved.” 

Let us double Dr. Weizmann’s es- 
timate. For twenty years, under the 
watchful eye of Zionism, Britain is 
to prepare the coming of the Jewish 
State, and the Zionists themselves 
have indicated some of the practical 
steps to that end which the manda- 
tory should take. Through extortion 
and robbery of the natives, a large 
part of Palestine came into the pos- 
session of the Turkish Crown. Among 
these Crown lands, for example, are 
a part of the fertile plain of Esdrelon, 
a large section of the Ghor, the broad 
plain of the Jordan about Jericho, 
and a wide region near Beersheba. 
If the mandatory is to throw open 
these lands, as Indian lands in Amer- 
ica were awarded to settlers, nat- 
urally the non-Jewish Palestinians 
wish a large part of them; yet to cite 
again the letter in Palestine, Zionism 
requires “a preference in the settle- 
ment of the waste and dead lands 


and of the State domains,” that is, 
these Turkish Crown lands. Pales- 
tinians, then, may receive only what 
the Zionists do not want. Similarly, 
in the construction of all manner of 
public works, greatly needed in Pales- 
tine, “preference shall be given to a 
public utility organization represent- 
ing the Jewish people and the Jew- 
ish Palestine.” 

One of the most important ques- 
tions before the country is the proper 
method of developing its natural 
resources. Oil has been found in 
the region of the Dead Sea, whose 
very waters are rich in _ potas- 
sium; systems of irrigation must be 
installed throughout the country; 
and the swift-rolling Jordan must be 
made to furnish electricity to run 
factories and illuminate the land. 
Whether non-Zionists may direct any 
of these projects must depend entirely 
on the pleasure of Zionism, if its de- 
mands, formally presented to the 
Peace Conference, have been granted. 
These demands, typical of others, re- 
quired for Zionists “priority in any 
concession for public works or the de- 
velopment of the natural resources 
of Palestine.” “Preference” and 
“priority” have a better sound than 
“monopoly.” 

To sum up these “minimum re- 
quirements,” while Great Britain is 
the mandatory, Zionists should have 
priority on waste lands, on State 
lands, in the construction of all pub- 
lic works, in any concession for pub- 
lic works, or the development of 
natural resources. For a beginning, 
this should help. Within a few years 
it will be more simple, for when Great 
Britain has finished its work of 
preparation for the new State and 
turned the country over to its new 
rulers, Zionism has but to say, 
“L’ Etat, c’est moi.” 

If educated Palestinians who real- 
ize the scope of these demands have 
protested indignantly against them, 
the ignorant, illiterate fellahin can 
readily perceive that the Zionist State 
will work them injustice. For ex- 
ample, Zionists will naturally under- 
take all manner of private and public 
works, yet on these works organized 
Jewish labor in Palestine has declared 
that only Hebrews shall be employed. 


In America, this would be called a 
State boycott on Arab labor. On the 
other hand, during the interim of the 
British mandate, the letter reprinted 
in Palestine would require in any pub- 
lic works undertaken by the manda- 
tory an “adequate employment of 
Jews in constructing and operating 
them.” 

Even before Great Britain ob- 
tained the mandate, Palestinians of 
all classes, educated and uneducated, 
well-to-do or poor, have been irri- 
tated at seeing the Zionists display 
a flag they had made with the simple 
explanation that it is to be the 
flag of their country. They hear 
the “Hatikvoh” and are informed 
that the Hebrew words and music 
are to be their country’s national 
anthem. They hear a Palestinian 
Zionist object to a “mixed” school 
at Haifa, a public school in the 
American sense of the word, where 
Jews, Moslems, and Christians would 
be on an equality, on the ground that 
a school for Zionists must be Hebrew 
in spirit as well as in language. They 
see Professor Geddes brought from 
Scotland by Zionists with a “commis- 
sion” to draw plans for the recon- 
struction of Jerusalem, a city in which 
the Jews are in the minority, and they 
learn that similar plans are being 
prepared for the development of 
Jaffa, Haifa, and other places. They 
wonder whether they are to be heard 
at all, whether they are even to be 
consulted on the questions of recon- 
struction and government of the land 
they possess. They should not won- 
der. Aliens, chiefly Russians, Poles, 
and Rumanians, are to come in and 
possess the land through “prefer- 
ences” and “priorities” denied Pales- 
tinians whose families have lived and 
worked in the land for generations. 
Comprehending this part of the Zion- 
ist programme, Palestinians believe 
they can see what will be their fate 
when Great Britain withdraws en- 
tirely and Zionism is in full control. 

The military rule in Palestine is 
to be replaced at once by a civil ad- 
ministration. General Bols, Chief of 
Staff in Allenby’s Palestine campaign, 
is at the present moment Chief Ad- 
ministrator for Palestine. The Arab 
newspaper, Meraat-Al-Shark, pub- 
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lished at Jerusalem, gives a careful 
statement from General Bols repre- 
senting the policy of the British mili- 
tary authorities. In this, General 
Bols states that the Entente Powers, 
with America and France at their 
head, had approved the Balfour dec- 
laration. England will organize the 
Zionist immigration within limits 
and certain conditions in order that 
this immigraton shall not injure the 
economic stability of the country. 
General Bols had been informed by 
Dr. Weizmann that the Zionists 
would not send any Jewish immi- 
grants unless they were workmen, 
professional men, or persons of 
means who would not be a burden 
on the inhabitants of the country. 
The British Government will protect 
the ground of the fellahin, not allow- 
ing any man to sell his land unless it 
is necessary ; it will control the coun- 
try justly and will guard the rights 
of the weak. The Entente Powers 
have no intention of founding a Jew- 
ish Government in the country. Its 
inhabitants will rule themselves, 
statutes will be drawn up by an as- 
sembly chosen by a majority vote of 
the people, and guarantees will be 
given for the rights of the inhabitants, 
who will be prepared for self-govern- 
ment. As for the Crown Lands, a 
commission will examine the whole 
question, especially the claims of the 
fellahin from whom much of the land 
had been taken unjustly. General 
Bols concluded, “The inhabitants may 
be assured that the Government is 
well-intentioned towards them and 
holds only the scales of justice in its 
hands.” From an American or Brit- 
ish point of view, this would seem an 
excellent statement; the idea of even- 
handed justice agrees with the best 
traditions of both countries. To the 
Zionists, however, this military ad- 
ministration has been “far from sat- 
isfactory.” 

“The Balfour declaration,” said 
Rabbi Wise, “is only a scrap of paper, 
but it is written in English.” Un- 
fortunately its English must be very 
ambiguous. Friends of Palestine may 
be permitted to hope that its phrase 
“the civil and religious rights of non- 
Jewish communities” is perfectly 
clear and that it will be given its 


natural interpretation of no discrimi- 
nation in favor of any race or creed. 
In that case, all “privileges” and 
“priority” claims of the Zionists must 
be disregarded ; yet even so, Palestine, 
properly organized and developed, 
can become a home land for scores of 
thousands of Jewish immigrants who 
will inevitably rise to leadership if 
they prove to be the most capable 
element in the country. On the other 
hand, if a “sympathetic” civil admin- 
istration follows even such “mini- 
mum” requirements as I have cited, 
the rights of the majority of Pales- 
tinians will not merely be prejudiced 
but trampled upon. America has a 
great responsibility in this matter, 


inasmuch as eight-tenths of the Zion- 
ist funds raised last year came from 
this country; and Zionists have 
stated that America will have to sup- 
ply most of the funds until the new 
State is functioning, that is, for the 
next decade at least. Public opinion 
should support the enforcement of the 
one clause in the Balfour declaration 
that promises security to the great 
majority of Palestinians who are not 
Zionists; otherwise, the riots in Jeru- 
salem will prove to have been the few 
scattered drops that foretell the ap- 
proaching storm, a storm that may 
possibly sweep more than the Near 
Fast. 


EDWARD BLISS REED 


The Social Revolution in France 


HE increasing number of strikes in 
France and the equally increasing 
vociferousness of the radical movement 
in the ranks both of the Socialist party 
and of the General Confederation of 
Labor, have naturally aroused serious ap- 
prehension as to the permanence of the 
French social order. In fact, this de- 
structive devolution has been the out- 
standing feature of French political life 
since the armistice. During the war, the 
Unified Socialist party gradually changed 
from a loyal support of the Government 
to an acrid denunciation of Allied “im- 
perialism.” In a national Congress held 
at Easter, 1919, the party renounced 
all participation in a “bourgeois” Min- 
istry and refused to vote credits for the 
support of any but a Labor Government. 
For the time being, however, it decided 
to maintain its membership in the old 
or Second Internationale. The Novem- 
ber elections came, and when the ballots 
had been counted, it was found that the 
Socialist representation in the Chamber 
of Deputies had been reduced from 104 
to 68. They were reconciled, however, 
by the fact that they had polled a vote 
of 1,700,000—300,000 more than in 1914. 
The new electoral law, combining the bad 
features of the old majority system and 
of proportional representation, had neu- 
tralized these additional votes. A signif- 
icant result of this defeat was that it 
intensified the efforts of French Labor to 
secure their ends by “direct action” in- 
stead of by political means. As they were 
still in a hopeless minority and as the 
electoral laws worked against them, they 
believed that the ballot box offered but 
little hope. Hence they redoubled their 
strike activities. 
The party took the next step towards 
the left at the Strassburg Congress 


(February, 1920), where it decided to 
withdraw from the Second Interna- 
tionale (to which it had proclaimed a 
conditional adherence at its Easter con- 
vention), and to enter negotiations for 
membership in the Third Internationale, 
created by the Bolsheviki at Moscow. 
Thus the party completed the labored 
process through which it had passed 
from a patriotic support of the French 
Government in its resistance to German 
aggression to an almost complete asso- 
ciation with Bolshevist programmes and 
sympathies. 

Within the ranks of the Confédération 
Générale du Travail the same devolution 
has been apparent. For this organiza- 
tion had also rallied to the support of the 
war. Léon Jouhaux, its secretary-gen- 
eral, had served on various war commit- 
tees, and was appointed as a labor 
delegate to the French Peace Commis- 
sion. But despite the patriotism of the 
leaders of the C.G.T., a small group, 
headed by Pierre Monatte, carried on an 
insistent propaganda, until the revolu- 
tionaries within the organization were on 
the way to victory by the first of May, 
1919. As a result of the tactics em- 
ployed by the Government to suppress 
the labor manifestations in Paris at that 
time, M. Jouhaux, with an outburst of 
invective against M. Clemenceau, re- 
signed from the French Peace Delega- 
tion. With his resignation the truce 
between organized labor and the Govern- 
ment was terminated and the old-time 
warfare resumed. 

The General Confederation of Labor 
illustrated the complete desertion of its 
past policy of restricting its activities to 
economic purposes by the programme it 
enunciated—before the labor demonstra- 
tions of May 1, 1920. This programme 
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called for (1) the nationalization of pub- 
lic services and mines, (2) the right to 
organize for Government employees, (3) 
disarmament, (4) withdrawal of troops 
from the right bank of the Rhine, (5) 
the discontinuance of colonial expedi- 
tions, (6) the demobilization of the Class 
of 1918. 

May Day, 1920, began an attempt to 
institute another general strike in an 
effort to secure these ends. The railway 
men did not return to work upon the 
2nd of May. On the 5th the C.G.T. 
ordered the miners to stop work; shortly 
afterwards, the dockers, transport work- 
ers, the electricians, and gas workers 
were also ordered out. Thus the C.G.T. 
had embarked on a vast programme to 
enforce its demands for nationalization 
by direct action. It seemed that it was 
upon the point of tying up the very 
arteries of French industry and of even 
placing Paris in utter darkness. Must 
France fall into the hands of Labor? 
Must it succumb to this “peaceful” yet 
overpowering revolution, which threat- 
ened the very fundamentals of existing 
society? These questions the Millerand 
Government was compelled to answer. 

France is not afraid of the issue of 
nationalization; in fact, it was the 
first Clemenceau Government (1906-09) 
which nationalized the Western line. 
France is not afraid of collective owner- 
ship, as the match, the tobacco, and the 
munitions industries show. But the real 
issue which is now being fought out is 
whether or not an organization compris- 
ing but a small minority of the popula- 
tion shall depart from the ordinary 
parliamentary means of securing political 
reforms, and force its demands upon the 
country by the strangle-hold of direct ac- 
tion and the general strike. This is the 
issue, and in seriousness it consti- 
tutes the very trial of parliamentary 
government. 

However, the misgivings as to the 
stability of the French social order, be- 
cause of the destructive aims and the 
great strength of the French Labor 
movement, are apt to be exaggerated by 
public opinion. It is true that the So- 
cialist party had an active membership 
of 57,159 in 1919. But when one recalls 
that in 1912 the party had 63,000 mem- 
bers and that in 1870 the International 
Workingmen’s Association in Paris alone 
had a membership of between 70,000 and 
80,000, the present strength of the So- 
cialist party is by no means appalling. 
And who is there who will say that the 
present situation equals in seriousness 
the Wine Revolt of 1907? 

Secondly, the apparent growth in 
strength of the Socialist party, as meas- 
ured in votes—an increase from 1,000,- 
000 in 1906 to 1,700,000 in 1919—can be 
explained by the comparatively recent 
rapprochement of Socialism and Syndi- 
calism. Although both of these move- 


ments have the same ultimate end, they 
differ radically as to the means by which 
the Marxian order is to be ushered in. 
The Socialist party looks upon the po- 
litical conquest of Parliament as the 
natural means of inaugurating a Social- 
ist state; and it considers a parliament 
an essential component of its conception 
of the new order. The Syndicalists (rep- 
resented by the C.G.T.), on the other 
hand, insist on direct action as the 
only means strong enough to win the de- 
mands of Labor. The leaders in control 
of the C.G.T., just before the war, also 
limited their activities to improving the 
lot of Labor, and paid little attention to 
the political reforms the Socialist party 
in Parliament was endeavoring to insti- 
tute. But as a result of the growth of 
radicalism within the ranks of the C.G.T. 
during the armistice, thousands of lab- 
oring men awakened to the political de- 
mands which the Socialist party was 
making. And when the November elec- 
tions came, these men cast their votes 
almost solidly for Socialist candidates. 
Thus the increase in Socialist votes is 
not absolute—it does not necessarily rep- 
resent the growth of radical sentiment 
in France; it merely means that the 
C.G.T., composed of thousands of work- 
ingmen who hitherto remained aloof 
from elections, is now combining forces 
with the Socialist party. The efforts of 
the latter party to secure the Eight- 
Hour Day law has increased its standing 
with the C.G.T.; and the Socialist fail- 
ure at the November elections has also 
increased the reasons for them to adopt 
the C.G.T.’s “strike theory.” 

Thirdly, the very size of the C.G.T. 
is diminishing the imminence of a social 
revolution. During the spring of 1919 
a great “syndicalist’” movement swept 
over France, engulfing every social class 
(except the peasants) from college pro- 
fessor to choir singer. This movement 
was caused largely by the problem of la 
wie chére. Violating the terms of the 
Organization law of 1884, which pre- 
vented the organization of labor unions 
by Government employees, the National 
Association of Functionaries, as well as 
nearly every subordinate “amicale” of 
Government employees, joined the C.G.T., 
in order to give strength to the demand 
for increased salaries. Even the jour- 
nalists and the dramatic artists followed 
suit. This astonishing movement among 
typically bourgeois classes increased the 
membership of the General Confedera- 
tion of Labor from 600,000 to the 
tremendous figure (according to some 
estimates) of 2,000,000. The presence 
of these moderate elements in the C.G.T. 
has prevented the success of the “po- 
litical” strikes. The bourgeois member- 
ship of the C.G.T. is wholly out of 
sympathy with the principles of “pro- 
letariat dictatorship.” It has nothing 
but disgust and horror for the experi- 


ences of Bolshevism. It looks upon any 
movement to enact such a régime in 
France with the greatest apprehension. 
Consequently, its participation in the 
C.G.T. will only be for “corporative” 
purposes. 

Fourthly, the very character of the 
workingman is bringing about the failure 
of the general strike. 

This is shown by the fact that only 
a fraction (from 20 per cent. to 50 per 
cent.) of the men obeyed the strike 
order, that many soon returned to work, 
and that the industries continued to 
function. Labor does not intend to suffer 
the losses inevitably attendant upon 
strikes for the mere conquest of certain 
political ideas. The cost is too much. 
During the strike period which started 
in June, 1919, the metal workers lost 125 
million francs in wages, the transport 
workers, 58,500,000, the miners 58,500,- 
000, and the chemical workers 29,000,000. 
To justify such a sacrifice, some definite 
economic gain from a strike must accrue. 
In fact, the very materialism of Marxian 
doctrines precludes martyrdom for vague 
ideals. The efforts of the C.G.T. have 
proved that direct action has its obvious 
limits—namely, to secure strictly eco- 
nomic and corporative ends—and that 
parliamentary and constitutional pro- 
cesses must be relied upon for the 
achievement of purely political reforms. 

Finally, the Government is approach- 
ing the situation with a highminded con- 
ception of its duty towards the nation. 
A National Labor Council has been es- 
tablished, with equal representations 
upon it of Capital and Labor. A bill has 


. been introduced to compel profit sharing. 


A still more important measure is the 
Bill for the Settlement of Labor Disputes, 
which M. Jourdain, Minister of Labor, 
introduced into the Chamber in March, 
1920. It provides not only for voluntary 
conciliation in all industries, but for 
compulsory arbitration and the prohibi- 
tion of all strikes, before the arbitral de- 
cision is arrived at, in the following in- 
dustries upon which the life and health 
of the nation depend: (1) means of 
transportation, (2) gas and electricity 
works, (3) coal mines, water and power 
plants, (4) hospitals, (5) in towns over 
25,000 inhabitants, funeral establish- 
ments and industries involving the pub- 
lic health. In the event that a strike 
illegally occurs in any of these industries, 
the Government may requisition the 
plant and personnel, and impose severe 
penalties. 

Although it may be impossible to 
enforce compulsory arbitration upon 
French Labor now, especially as long as 
employers persist in violating the Eight- 
Hour Day and other labor laws, the 
Millerand Government seems to be on the 
way to a solution of the country’s press- 
ing industrial problems. 

RAYMOND BUELL 
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A Composing Room 
Colloquy 


ERALD!” she _ cried, suddenly 

freeing herself from his embrace. 

“It’s my husband—Heaven help you! 

Quickly—over the garden wall, before 
he sees! Oh—” 

A shot rang out in the darkness. He 
felt a screaming pain under his arm as 
he sank to the ground. Vaguely he could 
see forms above him swaying like weeds 
under water. He felt tired : 
very tired. What did it matter? What 
did anything matter, for that matter? 
He had lived . . He had loved . 

FINIS 


“You notice I always get in whenever 
there’s any excitement going on,” re- 
marked Em Dash complacently. 

“Yes,” replied Dottie, “but I usually 
get the ultimate word 

“You have spread yourself considerably 
in the last few years,” Em admitted. 
“Don’t you think there’s danger of your 
being overdone?” 

“By the vers libre crowd, you mean?” 

“Yes, and by the British novelists, 
too; especially those realists.” 

“Well, why not? You were all the 
rage once, Dash, old dear. Remember 
‘Tristram Shandy,’ for instance. And 
as for poetry, Browning gave you a 
stiffer work-out than Amy Lowell has 
ever given me 2 so far. Think 
of the famous dashes in history: Peary’s 
dash to the North Pole, Cook’s hyphen in 
the same direction, Bryan’s dash for—” 

“Pardon me,’ Em interrupted, “but 
Bryan is yours; he belongs in the Prov- 
ince of Three Stops. The trouble with 
you is this: you’re too—indefinite. 
Punctuation should be obvious, open, and 
aboveboard. Now, I can tell you just 
what I stand for, whether it’s a sob, a 
gasp, a sudden change in thought, or 
just an ordinary interruption.” 

“So can I. I stand for . . I 
stand for .. . ” Dottie hesitated. 

“See!” cried Em triumphantly. “You 
don’t know—you can’t tell me.” 

“That’s just it,” Dottie explained. “I 
define myself by my inability to define 
myself. I’m a caesura, a void, a sus- 
pended utterance, an adjournment of 
ideas. I’m the three walnut shells 

and I defy you to find the pea. 
Y m the original little je ne sais quoi.’ 

“Humph! come to think of it, you are 
French. You used to be a gay young 
thing in your buff-cover days, too. But 
as soon as you crossed the Channel you 
began to act like a regular prude. You 
eternally butted in at the most interest- 
ing moments, you covered a multitude of 
sins with the same old pattern, until 
people knew just what was going to hap- 
pen as soon as they saw you coming. And 
gradually they lost interest in you.” 


“Ah,” Dottie murmured fondly, “the 
days of the asterisqué! but I 
had to concede to Mudie’s sooner or later. 
And don’t forget George Moore. He 
goes on using me as if I were quite as 
devilish as ever, and look at the prices 
he gets for his books.” 

“You simple little constellation,” said 
Em with contempt, “you don’t imagine 
that George uses you for your devilish- 
ness, do you? He three-dots simply to 
give a moral tone to his work. Besides, 
you are not only restful to the eye, but 
to the mind—particularly the mind of 
the writer. In the last twenty years 
your character has changed completely, 
and I believe you don’t realize it. Why, 
do you know where I saw you the other 
day?” 

“Where?” asked Dottie. 

“You’d never guess.” Em looked at 
her scornfully. “I saw you in the Con- 
gressional Record! I think you were 
supposed to indicate applause.” 


WEARE HOLBROOK 


A Canadian Ambas- 
sador at Washington 


IR ROBERT BORDEN has at last 
returned to Ottawa, has appeared in 
the House of Commons, and, what is more 
important, has delivered a speech. Some 
people were unkind enough to suggest 
that he had been simply suffering from 
a “diplomatic indisposition”; but his ap- 
pearance in the House, and especially his 
delivery, would indicate to even the least 
observant that Sir Robert had been over- 
taxed. The occasion, however, was not a 
propitious one. The question was regard- 
ing the course taken by the Government 
in connection with the appointment of a 
Canadian representative at Washington. 
Sir Robert’s defense of the Govern- 
ment’s course in the matter amounts to 
this: “I have seen the official correspond- 
ence, the proposals and the decisions of 
the British and the American representa- 
tives regarding Canada’s future relations 
with the United States; it is indelicate 
and undiplomatic on the part of the rep- 
resentatives of the Canadian people to 
ask for any further information.” When 
the vote was taken, the Government, 
which has a normal majority of between 
thirty-five and forty, escaped defeat by 
the small majority of five. The attitude 
of the Opposition reflected the disinclina- 
tion of the Canadians to become “deli- 
cate” and “diplomatic.” 

Canada’s relations, commercial and 
other, with the United States are so inti- 
mate that it is high time that communica- 
tions between the Governments at Ottawa 
and at Washington should be direct. The 
roundabout way of having all matters 
of interest to the two countries pass 
through the channel of the British Em- 


bassy at the American capital savors too 
much of old-time colonialism to suit the 
spirit and the needs of the twentieth 
century. Moreover, Canada’s experience 
of British paternalism in the case of ne- 
gotiations between the Dominion and the 
American Republic have not been of the 
happiest. Hence the members of the 
Canadian House of Commons felt that 
they should be taken more fully into the 
confidence of the Government and given 
some slight inkling of the proposed status 
of the intended Canadian Ambassador to 
Washington. The debate closed without 
the people of Canada being a whit the 
wiser on the subject. 

It does appear, however, that this new 
official of the Canadian Government will 
be endowed with special and extraordi- 
nary prerogatives. For example, while 
he is to have charge of all matters that 
affect Canada alone (in the Dominion’s 
relations with the United States), he will 
also replace the British Ambassador at 
Washington, should the latter be ill, or 
absent, or in any way unable to perform 
the duties of his high office. At first 
blush this would seem to be a promotion 
for the Canadian representative and a 
mark of British confidence in Canada. 
But it may prove to be a very question- 
able distinction, and one fraught with 
incalculable complications and dangers. 
Suppose, for example, that during the 
absence of the British Ambassador a 
question arises in which the interests of 
England and those of Canada are in con- 
flict; will the Canadian representative be 
expected to face the matter from the 
British or from the Canadian point of 
view? Let us suppose the case of the 
British Ambassador being recalled by his 
home Government; will the Canadian 
representative, who takes up his duties 
for him, be supposed to continue his 
policy, or to inaugurate another more in 
accord with the views of the British 
Government? If so, what becomes of 
Canada and her special interests? 

In a word, there is absolutely no ob- 
jection on the part of Canadian people to 
the appointment of a representative, with 
plenipotentiary powers, at Washington; 
quite the contrary, the closer the rela- 
tions between the Dominion and the 
American Republic the better for both 
countries. But the possibility of British 
responsibility falling, even temporarily, 
on the shoulders of a purely Canadian of- 
ficial arouses a question in many minds; a 
question complicated by the danger of 
Cabinet authority (through secret diplo- 
macy) challenging the supremacy of 
Parliament and heedless of the voice of 
the people. There is ground for hope, 
however, that in practice these difficul- 
ties will not arise to block the forward 
movement along the highway of Cana- 
dian national developments. 

J. K. F. 


Ottawa, Canada, May 18 
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Correspondence 
The Lodge Reservations 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

In your number of May 15 I find this 
statement: “Mr. Taft, in his usual quiet 
manner, states the cardinal facts about 
the treaty as they stand”: 

The Lodge reservations leave the treaty 
nearly as effective as without them. The reser- 
vations affect only Article X... . 

The Lodge reservations preserve the three 
great things in the treaty: first the limitation 
of armaments ‘ Article X is not 
destroyed but only limited by the reservations. 
The obligation of the United States to partici- 
pate in international crises is left to the discre- 
tion of Congress. 

All the other countries in the League are 
bound by Article X. 

This statement may be lucid, but is it 
not misleading? 

The Peace Commissioners went to 
Paris in order to make a lasting peace, 
which should make future war as nearly 
impossible as the weakness of human 
nature permits, and should at least pro- 
tect the world against further attacks 
by Germany. 

These objects could only be accom- 
plished by an agreement between all na- 
tions to combine against any one which 
should commence war, and to use both 
military force (Art. 10) and economic 
pressure (Art. 16) to control the of- 
fender. France gave up terms which 
she thought essential to her protection 
because she felt that the League of Na- 
tions and the separate treaties with Eng- 
land and the United States by which they 
promised to defend her were protection 
enough. 

Now the United States refuses to sign 
the separate treaty, and also refuses to 
join the other nations in the agreement 
to use any force against a nation which 
breaks the peace, and insists on being 
left entirely free to do as it pleases in 
any emergency, precisely the position 
which it would occupy if there were no 
treaty. If I agree, in writing, to sell you 
a horse on condition that you agree to 
pay me the price, and you modify it by 
reserving the right to pay or not as you 
please, is such a reservation properly de- 
scribed by saying that the contract “is 
not destroyed but only limited by the 
reservation?” 

Is it not true that the reservations 
also destroy any obligation under Arti- 
cle 16? 

Does any one suppose that France will 
disband her army in the face of Ger- 
many’s present attitude, or that England 
will do the same with her navy, while the 
Senate of the United States uses its influ- 
ence in favor of Irish secession? Will 
either nation feel disposed to rely on our 
help instead of its own arms, trusting 
that Congress may disregard the votes 
of Sinn Feiners, German sympathizers, 


and all the other opponents of war espe- 
cially in aid of England or France, which 
this country contains? 

Mr. Taft may say very lucidly that the 
Lodge reservations preserve “the limi- 
tations of armaments,” but is it not clear 
that, without a binding league, disarma- 
ment is impossible? If we will put our- 
selves in the place of the French, we 
should never dream of leaving our coun- 
try at the mercy of Germany, and if 
France does not disarm, no country will. 

MOOoRFIELD STOREY 

Boston, Mass., May 18 


Party Membership and the 
Vote 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


The practice of associating in its or- 
ganization those unqualified to vote is 
not confined to the Socialist Party. In 
every Southern State the qualifications 
for voting in the general elections are 
quite distinct from the qualifications for 
voting in the primaries. For example, 
my native State, South Carolina, under 
its present Constitution (1895), re- 
quires that the voter shall be able to read 
and write, or that he pay taxes on three 
hundred dollars’ worth of property; the 
Democratic Party—the only party active 
—requires nothing more than a very 
rigid oath to support the nominees of the 
party. The result is that in the Demo- 
cratic Primary 140,000 men vote; where- 


. as in the general election the combined 


vote of all parties never exceeds 60,000. 
I suggest that our legislators consult that 
section of the country least subject to 
the extremes of the passing hour before 
passing legislation restricting party 
membership. 
F. B. SIMKINS 
New York, May 25 


‘‘Two Plans For a National 
Budget’’ 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

While, in the main, I agree with the 
excellent article “Two Plans for a Na- 
tional Budget” in your issue of May 15, 
by Mr. Ralston Hayden, I want to call 
your attention to what seems to me a 
serious defect in his reasoning in respect 
to the advantage of making “the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury the initial point of 
administrative articulation,” by put- 
ting the budget bureau in the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. He himself gives 
the best reason why this should not be 
done. The budget officer would be “aut 
Cesar aut nihil,” and it is because the 
Constitution has already established a 
Cesar in Washington and that Cesar 
the President, that I approve of the plan 
of the Good bill. “Render unto Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s” is a rule 


which Mr. Hayden himself can not es- 
cape, since he says that, so far as the 
formulation of the budget is concerned, 
“it is the President who is ultimately 
responsible.” The weakness of the Mc- 
Cormick bill is that it makes the Presi- 
dent responsible without giving him the 
means to carry that responsibility. For 
if he is to decide wisely between the 
conflicting claims of his own Cabinet offi- 
cers, he must have some means of ascer- 
taining for himself the facts upon which 
he is to decide. According to the Mc- 
Cormick plan, however, to settle a dispute 
between the Secretary of the Treasury as 
budget officer and the Secretary of War 
the President must depend on informa- 
tion gathered by one of the parties to 
the contest—the Secretary of. the Treas- 
ury—and has no means of instituting an 
independent investigation. 

Under the McCormick bill the budget 
comes into the Cabinet as the proposal 
of one of the Cabinet officers; under 
the Good bill it comes before the Cabinet 
as the proposal of the President; and the 
jealousy which is certain to arise among 
other members of the President’s official 
family by the interference by one mem- 
ber of that family in the affairs of the 
other, will be avoided. 

Ex-President Taft agrees with Mr. 
Hayden that in the preparation of the 
budget it is “aut Cesar aut nihil’: 


. . . If you intend to have exercised the 
power of pruning down the estimates of the 
various departments, so as to create a budget 
that will be economical, you have got to give 
the necessary power to the person who does 
it or put that function into the hands of the 
man who has as much prestige and power as 
there is in the Government, and that is the 
President of the United States.” [Hearings 
before the Select Committee on the Budget of 
the House of Representatives on the Establish- 
ment of a National Budget System, 66th Cong., 
lst sess., Sept.-Oct., 1919—Statement of Hon. 
William H. Taft, pp. 464-470, on p. 468.] 


The suggestion that the McCormick 
bill “conforms to the practice of almost 
every other nation” in this respect is 
met by the author’s own answer to the 
proposal that the Congress, like the Brit- 
ish Parliament, should not be permitted 
to increase estimates. In one instance, 
as in the other, such a system “is work- 
able only as part of the parliamentary 
system,” and the precedent of the British 
parliamentary system is no more applica- 
ble in one case than in the other. I 
agree entirely with Mr. Hayden in his 
opinion in respect to limiting the power 
of the Legislature to increase or add 
items. 

Another objection, however, to putting 
in the hands of the Secretary the power 
to prepare the budget, which includes 
the power of supervision over the Ad- 
ministration, is the fact that he is now 
the head of the largest civil executive 
department of the Government. The War 
Risk Insurance and the Internal Revenue 
are two of the largest bureaus in Wash- 
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ington, and they only form a part of 
the Department of the Treasury; so that, 
from this point of view, the Department 
differs from the Treasury in Great 
Britain, which has not even control of 
the Inland Revenue. The secretary will 
not have the time, any more than the 
President, to scrutinize and carefully 
study the estimates submitted to him, 
nor will other heads of Departments be- 
lieve that he has scrutinized the esti- 
mates relating to his own Department, 
among the largest in the Government 
service, as closely as he has scrutinized 
those in the other departments. Practi- 
cally, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
merely another wheel introduced into the 
machine between the commissioner of the 
budget and the ultimate authority, the 
President. His present duties are mani- 
fold and important. They have to do 
with the financial and fiscal affairs of 
the Government, as well as with the 
manifold other operations of the Depart- 
ment, not with the efficiency of the gov- 
ernmental organization, and it is impos- 
sible that he should give due attention 
to the preparation of the revision of the 
estimates which, to be effective, means 
the reorganization of the whole govern- 
mental machine, to prevent overlapping 
and waste, and to keep it tuned up to 
efficient operation. 
J. P. CHAMBERLAIN 

Legislative Drafting Research Fund 

New York, May 17 


Salvaging the Facts of 
Business 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


On the occasion of the tenth annual 
meeting of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, held recently in this city, several 
hundred librarians and research workers 
connected with the country’s leading 
financial, industrial, and business firms 
gathered together to discuss professional 
problems and to consider plans for the 
further extension of library and research 
service to commerce and industry. 

The Special Libraries Association is 
affiliated with the American Library As- 
sociation and its members have codper- 
ated with the public librarians of the 
country in drawing up the recently pro- 
posed Enlarged Programme of Library 
Service. Mr. Carl H. Milam, Director of 
the A. L. A. Enlarged Programme, ad- 
dressed the convention, describing recent 
progress, and a joint committee of the 
two associations was authorized for the 
furtherance of this important work. 

Since the signing of the armistice 
American firms have given increasing at- 
tention to the study of business problems, 
and it is now generally maintained that 
the decisions of the business executive 
should be based upon a knowledge of the 
underlying facts. The importance of ac- 





curate record keeping has been greatly 
underestimated by many business firms 
in the past. Important documents are 
mislaid or lost and little or no effort 
has been made to collect and classify the 
facts and data bearing upon special busi- 
ness problems. Lacking such informa- 
tion, many firms have found it necessary 
to call upon experts and special in- 
vestigators to help them discover “weak 
spots” and inefficiency. 

The Special Libraries have demon- 
strated their ability to salvage important 
information and so to classify and ar- 
range such data as to be immediately 
available to aid in the solution of current 
administrative problems. It is estimated 
that there are more than 2,000 American 
firms that have felt the need of this kind 
of service to aid in the development of 
their business. 

The Special Librarian brings a new 
point of view into the business world. 
He feels the romance of business life in 
the fabrication of new products, the 
articulation of transportation facilities, 
the vagaries of credit, and the financing 
and management of business enterprise. 
All these activities he views in their rela- 
tion to the community and to the nation, 
and he has a keen appreciation of the 
need to understand and to interpret, not 
only for the enlightenment of the pres- 
ent generation, but for those that are to 
come. 

War-time conditions drew American 
men and women into closer contact with 
the processes and the fabric of industrial 
and business life. This relationship has 
resulted in a more intelligent interest in 
commercial undertakings and an increas- 
ing demand for business information. 
That American business firms are re- 
sponding to this demand is demonstrated 
every day by the creation of new busi- 
ness libraries and bureaus of research 
and information. A considerable litera- 
ture of business is rapidly springing into 
existence whose benefit is evident in the 
enthusiasm and increased efficiency of 
employees, as well as of executives. That 
the business library has come to stay 
there can be little doubt, and much cer- 
tainly is to be hoped from the further 
extension of constructive services of this 
kind. 

DorsEY W. HYDE, JR. 
President, Special Libraries Association 
Detroit, Mich., April 21 


The Sixth Dante Centen- 
nial 


[The author of this letter is the son of the 
late Augustin Cochin, the Paris friend of 
Longfellow, Garrison, and several other well- 
known Americans of the Civil War period, 
and the brother of M. Denys Cochin, of the 
French Academy. He was for many years a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies and is 
an authority in France on Petrarch and Dante.] 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

Italian historical studies ate very pop- 
ular in the United States. The finest 
Dante collection in the world is that of 
Willard Fiske, at Cornell University, of 
which an excellent catalogue appeared 
not long ago. So I feel sure that Ameri- 
can academic circles will learn with inter- 
est of the movement now on foot in Eu- 
rope to celebrate in 1921 the sixth centen- 
nial of the death of Dante Alighieri. 

The great poet died on September 14, 
1321, and all Italy is preparing to com- 
memorate the date. The Italian uni- 
versities have already announced some 
handsome publications, particularly the 
final edition of the “Divine Comedy,” the 
fruit of the long labors of the learned 
Vandelli; and the universities of France 
and Belgium are not deaf to the cele- 
bration. 

It is remarkable, also, to note that the 
first steps for the jubilee were taken by 
the Catholic Church. In October, 1914, 
a memorable communication was ad- 
dressed by Pope Benedict XV to the 
Archbishop of Ravenna which dwells on 
“the irreproachable faith of Dante,” de- 
spite the impassioned attacks which he 
directed against certain heads of the Holy 
See, and which vindicates the great poet 
in the eyes of the Roman Church by 
referring to him as “Noster Dantes.” 

As Dante died at Ravenna, that city 
will be the centre of the religious cere- 
mony. The Holy See has also expressed 
the desire that the jubilee should be 
honored by Catholics throughout the 
world, and, to this end, committees have 
already been formed in France, through 
the initiative of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Paris, and in Belgium under 
the auspices of Cardinal Mercier, who 
has just published in the Revue Univer- 
selle a scholarly study of Dante and St. 
Thomas of Aquino. Other publications 
have also been announced, especially a 
new translation of the “Divine Comedy,” 
by the scholar and poet André Pératé, 
which is very faithful to the original, 
and in rythmic prose. It will appear first 
in a de luxe edition, with wood engrav- 
ings by Jacques Beltrand after Botti- 
celli, and later a popular edition will be 
brought out. There will also be pub- 
lished here in the near future a Bulletin 
which will present the unpublished works 
of several noteworthy writers concerning 
Dante, his writings, and his period. This 
Bulletin will be published, with appro- 
priate illustrations, by the Librairie de 
l’Art Catholique, Paris. 

I trust that this information may be of 
some interest to the literary readers of 
your periodical and that we may soon 
have the satisfaction of learning that 
the universities of the United States 
are also preparing to celebrate the 
jubilee of the greatest poet of the world. 

HENRY COCHIN 

23 Quai d’Orsay, Paris, May 1 
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Book Reviews 


What to Do About News 
Juggling 
Liserty AND THE News. By Walter Lipp- 


mann. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Howe. 


\ ‘ LIPPMANN believes that as long 
1 as we are content “to argue about 
the privileges and immunities of opinion” 
we are wasting time. We shall never 
succeed in fixing a standard of tolerance 
for opinions. “In going behind opinion 
to the information which it exploits, and 
in making the validity of the news our 
ideal, we shall be fighting the battle 
where it is really being fought.” Liberty 
is not so much a condition as a mechan- 
ism. “In this view liberty is the name 
we give to measures by which we protect 
and increase the veracity of the informa- 
tion upon which we act.” Our aims 
should be the protection of the sources of 
the news, the organization of the news 
so as to make it comprehensible, and the 
education of human response so that 
mankind will act intelligently in the light 
of the information it receives. 


Few persons will agree with the au- 
thor that the argument about the privi- 
leges and immunities of opinion is a 
waste of time. It is an argument in which 
most persons have indulged since the 
tribal days of the race and which seems 
to wax stronger as society becomes more 
complex. The fact that no enduring 
standard of tolerance can be found has 
small influence on the disputants, for 
the argument continues. It may be tem- 
porarily stifled, as in Soviet Russia, or 
it may be loftily ignored by an individual 
here and there in freer climes; but 
wherever it is permitted it is heard, 
and though its finer technicalities are of 
course reserved for the few, its more 
obvious phases are the subject-matter of 
the many. 


Drawing the line on expressions of 
opinion is a fundamental need of social 
organization, and argument as to the lo- 
cation of the line is an inevitable conse- 
quence. No state, political party, church, 
guild, codperative society, or trade-union 
can avoid the necessity. Each of these 
societies knows that, for its own preser- 
vation, it must prohibit among its mem- 
bers expressions deemed harmful to 
itself, and within the limits of its power 
penalize the seditious. There are per- 
sons who, while granting this right to 
the trade-union or the church, deny it 
to the nation; and there are other per- 
sons who, while granting it to the Lenin- 
Trotsky duumvirate, deny it to the demo- 
cratic republic of the United States. But 
none denies it absolutely, and so long 
as men band themselves together for 


any purpose, from the organization of a 
state to the organization of a hunting 
party, they will set metes and bounds to 
the conduct of the membership; and they 
will consider the expression of non-con- 
formist opinion as a vital phase of con- 
duct. It is here that a large part of the 
battle is really being fought and always 
will be. 


Still, the protection of the sources of 
the news, though but a part of the battle, 
is a most important part, and one listens 
eagerly for a hint of practical method. 
The evil of coloring, distorting, and sup- 
pressing news is widespread and glaring. 
It is impossible to say, from a close read- 
ing of this book, how general the author 
conceives this evil to be. He seems to 
think the capitalist news journals the 
chief offenders. ‘The current theory,” 
he writes, “of American newspaperdom 
is that an abstraction like the truth and 
a grace like fairness must be sacrificed 
whenever anyone thinks the necessities of 
civilization require the sacrifice.” I take 
it that he means capitalist newspaper- 
dom; and this view is confirmed by his 
statement that “change will come 
: only if organized labor and mili- 
tant liberalism set a pace which can not 
be ignored.” An astigmatism so pro- 
nounced as to prevent one from seeing 
the persistent juggling of news by the 
critical and pretentiously ethical jour- 
nals, does not promise much aid in the 
difficult task of safeguarding the news 
supply. 

Yet the programme which the author 
proffers is a worthy one. Would that it 
could be attained! Progress toward its 
attainment will, however, require consid- 
erable soul-searching and inner reforma- 
tion on the part of responsible persons 
connected with the handling of the news; 
and this is likely to require rather large 
drafts on the bank of time. A con- 
sideration of the specific details makes 
the attainment seem even more remote. 
Reporters must be supermen, rigorously 
trained in all the social sciences, in the 
use of words and in the technique of 
observation. They must set down im- 
partially the objective fact. The news 
must be signed or documented, so that 
we may know where it comes from and 
who is responsible for it. 

We want all this if it can be had. But 
we want something more. We want 
some assurance that after the news has 
come from an expert and an honest 
source it will be honestly used; that it 
will not be suppressed to make room for 
news from an inexpert source. It hap- 
pens, for instance, that one of the favor- 
ite witnesses of the New Republic and 
other insurgent journals’ regarding 
Soviet Russia has been Arthur Ransome, 
a gentleman who, according to Professor 
Samuel N. Harper, rather prided him- 
self (at least up to November, 1917) on 





his inability to understand politics. In 
other cases these journals have shown 
their preference for the hand-picked 
and pap-fed correspondent over the 
trained and informed observer. Under 
present circumstances, therefore, it can 
hardly be said that this proposed remedy 
offers a speedy cure for a confessedly 
bad situation. 


“A rigorous discipline in the use of 
words” would no doubt help enormously. 
It is quite true that “education that shall 
make men masters of their vocabulary 
is one of the central interests of lib- 
erty”; and no doubt this truth has often 
occurred to the baffled reader of impos- 
ing arguments in the critical journals. 
But reform in this matter, so far as 
the radical reformers are concerned, 
seems a long way ahead; and the present 
tendencies in this field toward a more 
copious and cloudy verbiage give the 
observant reader only the sick heart of 
a deferred hope. 


Finally, there is the “education of 
human response.” This is a task upon 
which the best and the wisest of man- 
kind have been assiduously working for 
several thousand years. As a proposal 
it has thus small measure of novelty. 
But it remains, after all, about the most 
promising proposal made. Its results so 
far have generated in some souls noth- 
ing but pessimism; in others, indiffer- 
ence; in most, only a chastened and sub- 
dued hope. Yet, to keep going, we must 
believe in it; we must believe that with 
the process of the suns men in the mass 
are rendered more intelligently respon- 
sive to truth and fact. Even the most 
optimistic person will at times doubt 
this evolution; but he will, if wise, con- 
tinue, even in his times of gravest 
dubiety, to act as though it were true. 
Something can always be won by an ap- 
peal to the innate love of truth, to the 
instinct of fairness, to a sense of the 
dignity of sober reason and calm judg- 
ment. This appeal, made in behalf of a 
single standard of probity in furnishing 
the news—a standard as obligatory upon 
the harbingers of a “new world” as upon 
the defenders of things as they are— 
may in time work some part of the 
miracle that is expected of it. 

“Our sanity,” writes the author, “and 
therefore our safety, depend upon fear- 
less and relentless exposure conducted 
by self-conscious groups that are now in 
a minority.” True enough; but why the 
restriction to the minority? It is equally 
important—indeed, far more important— 
to the interests of social organization 
that the self-conscious majority should 
expose the falsifications and distortions 
of the insurgent groups. An increasing 
demand for a single standard of veracity 
in the news will start us well on the way 
to the desired goal. 

W. J. GHENT 
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Is There a Religious Revival 
in France? 


Guerre ET Revicion. By Alfred Loisy. Paris: 
Emile Nourry. 

Mors et Vita. By Alfred Loisy. Paris: Emile 
Nourry. 

La Parx pES NATIONS ET LA RELIGION DE 
L’Avenir. By Alfred Loisy. Paris: Emile 
Nourry. 

En Licne. By 
Perrin. 

Le Crercé et LA Guerre DE 1914. By Lucien 
Lacroix. Paris: Bloud and Gay. 

S there a religious revival in France? 

Abbé Loisy in his three pamphlets an- 
swers in substance, No, while M. Rouvier, 
in his large volume of over 550 pages, 
says Yes, and Bishop Lacroix is rather 
less positive in both directions. All three 
speak with authority: Abbé Loisy is the 
author of a score of books and pamphlets 
on religious questions and is to-day Pro- 
fessor of the History of Religions at the 
College of France; M. Frédéric Rouvier 
has published half a dozen books and 
pamphlets on Catholic subjects which 
have gone through many editions; and 
Mgr. Lacroix, Professor at the Sorbonne, 
is not surpassed by either of the forego- 
ing in the number and variety of his 
writings on ecclesiastical subjects, be- 
sides which he printed “Yankees et Cana- 
diens,” a volume of impressions of a 
voyage which he made to America in 
1895. 

After the war of 1870, the churches— 
Catholic as well as Protestant—acclaimed 
a religious revival in France; but the 
years that followed showed that they 
were mistaken. In the last half of his 
pamphlet, “Mors et Vita,” whose purpose 
is to combat the idea advanced in Paul 
Bourget’s “Le Sens de la Mort” and 
Ernest Psichari’s “Le Voyage du Centu- 
rion” that only the faithful Roman Cath- 
olic can live morally and die bravely, 
Abbé Loisy examines the movement 
which started before the outburst of the 
war and which pretended to be a “return 
to the Church,” but which he describes 
as “a current, neither wide nor deep, of 
mysticism,” a sort of “nationalistic Ca- 
tholicism quite different from the old 
traditional Catholicism which is still of- 
ficially the religion of the Church of 
Rome.” He speaks of “the transforma- 
tion, not of Catholicism, which changes 
slowly, tardily, and in spite of itself, but 
of our society which more and more tends 
rather to disengage itself from Catholi- 
cism,” and he holds that what was before 
and during the war will survive the war 
—“a religion of devotion to one’s country 
will be our common duty.” 

In “Guerre et Religion,” Abbé Loisy 
declared as early as 1915 that “the war 
will not change the respective positions 
of the religious parties in France,” and 
he then returns repeatedly to this idea 
of religion being swallowed up in patriot- 
ism. “The religion which rules at the 


Frédéric Rouvier. Paris: 


front and which for a very great number 
is the only dominant one is not the Cath- 
olic faith, but the worship of country.” 

In answer to the question as to “what 
will be the foundation of this religion 
and its essential idea,” Abbé Loisy 
replies that “all domestic religious differ- 
ences sink into insignificance in compari- 
son with the question of the future 
religion—the religion of humanity, which 
is now beginning to make its way into 
the world;” which he defines as “a re- 
ligion which will have humanity as the 
object of its faith and its service; not 
only the existing humanity but that 
superior ideal in which we delight to 
contemplate it and to which we could ele- 
vate it.” 

Bishop Lacroix is less speculative and 
less emotional in his examination of the 
problem but arrives at about the same 
conclusions as those of Abbé Loisy. 


It is a truth taught by experience that the 
religious sentiment, which too often in times 
of prosperity slumbers in the depths of our 
souls, awakens and becomes especially fervent 
in moments of trial... . Men pray better. It 
can not be denied that, particularly at the 
beginning of hostilities, all the belligerents 
showed an increased propensity to resort to 
prayer, the like of which finds few similar 
examples in the history of humanity. . . . This 
unexpected fervor, this unhoped-for sympathy 
for religion, showed itself still more strikingly 
at the front. 


But Bishop Lacroix has to admit that 
the religious ardor which characterized 
the first days of the war gradually cooled. 
He gives the causes for the change, chief 
among them the long duration of the 
struggle. The soldiers grew accustomed 
to the ever-present danger and were less 
prone to look to the supernatural for pro- 
tection; and as the months rolled into 
years, the poilus and officers, who were 
piously inclined in August, 1914, were 
gradually replaced by those who had not 
felt the effects of that initial wave of 
deep sentiment. “The commanding gen- 
erals began to take less and less interest 
in the chaplains.” And when the soldier 
returned home for a few days’ furlough, 
‘he found that the religious fervor be- 
hind the lines did not equal that in the 
trenches.” Of the energy and heroism 
of the priest at the front one may read 
at length in Frédéric Rouvier’s “En 
Ligne.” 

Mgr. Lacroix devotes the closing sec- 
tion of his study to a consideration of 
“what will survive the war.” He thinks 
that “there will be a renewal of good 
feeling among the people for the clergy 
as a body and especially for those of them 
who were at the front,” but he does not 
predict any real revival of religious 
sentiment. 

What has really happened in the 
churches of France since the armistice is 
not a revival of interest in religion per 
se, but a renewal of the old politico-the- 
ological struggle between the Vatican and 


the Republic. The renewal of diplomatic 

relations may be interpreted as a victory 

for the former; but the end is not yet. 
THEODORE STANTON 


Germany on the Eve of the 


War 


Tue Evotution oF Mopern GERMANY. By 
William Harbutt Dawson. New and Re- 


vised Edition. New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons. 

HE publication of a new edition of 
Mr. Dawson’s admirable book, which 
has been a standard authority since its 
first appearance in the year 1908, is im- 
portant at the present time in that it 
calls attention to the social and eco- 
nomic forces that were dominant in Ger- 
many before the war and gives occasion 
for the revision of judgment concerning 
German life and character. This book, 
like many others by the same author, was 
orginally intended to contribute toward a 
better understanding between Germany 
and the United Kingdom, and although 
the author’s views have been greatly 
changed in recent years, he scrupulously 
refrains from criticism of German be- 
havior and makes no forecast of future 
reconstruction. Prophecy is discredited 
in these days, but intimate description 
of social conditions and tendencies is of 

perennial interest and value. 

Mr. Dawson does not indulge in anal- 
ogy, yet his picture of German progress 
and prosperity before the war reminds 
one of the Niagara River above the falls, 
moving on between its banks, proud and 
confident, until the moment when it 
plunges into the abyss. Again, his ac- 
count of the growth of Germany’s popu- 
lation suggests the pressure exerted on 
all sides by the accumulation of a great 
body of water impounded in a reservoir 
and the disastrous effects of inundation 
when it breaks its bounds. In 1871 the 
population of the newly formed German 
Empire was, in round numbers, 41,000,- 
000; in 1910 it was 65,000,000; and the 
annual increase of over 800,000 per an- 
num must have brought the total up to 
68,000,000 before the war began. The 
birth-rate, it is true, had declined from 
388 per thousand in 1871 to 28 per thou- 
sand in 1913, but in the same time the 
general death-rate had fallen from 27 to 
15 per thousand, so that the excess of 
births over deaths was greater in 1913 
than in 1871, though less than in the 
decade 1901 to 1910. These simple facts 
measure the tremendous growth of Ger- 
many in almost every respect, and partly 
explain the feeling of Germans that they 
were ringed about with enemies, and the 
fear among the surrounding nations of 
an impending German invasion. 

At first glance one might think Mr. 
Dawson’s book a panegyric on modern 
Germany, but reading between the lines 
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and in the light of recent events, one 
finds a shady side to most of their 
achievements, even as all things human 
have the defects of their qualities. The 
population of Germany after the war 
with France increased by leaps and 
bounds, until she could no longer raise 
all her food supplies, and the time was 
approaching when, as Dr. Paul Rohrbach 
said, it would be necessary to import 
one-half of her bread, and the only alter- 
native to the dreaded “industrial state” 
would be immigration on a colossal scale. 
The Raiffeisen codperative associations, 
the protective tariffs, and state assistance 
had done much for agriculture, but the 
“Jand-flight” of agricultural laborers was 
increasing until both large and small 
landowners were threatened with disas- 
ter. Manufacturing had grown enor- 
mously, but hardly any of the raw ma- 
terials were produced in sufficient quan- 
tities at home. Germany’s shipping and 
foreign trade had grown until she was 
second to England alone, but her great 
rival was her best customer and her 
trade was more or less menaced by pref- 
erential tariffs. Much attention had been 
given to colonies and colonial policy, but 
most of the German colonies, being tropi- 
cal, were unfit for European settlers, 
while Germany’s colonial administration 
with all its Kameralwissenschaft was an 
egregious failure. 

Much has been said, and justly, in 
praise of Germany’s domestic adminis- 
tration, with its system, its discipline, 
and its general efficiency, as shown not- 
ably in the well-managed Prussian rail- 
ways; but it tended to suppress individ- 
uality and initiative, and it was a per- 
petual complaint that the best business 
men were found, not in the service of the 
state, but at the head of industrial, com- 
mercial, and financial undertakings, of- 
fering emoluments beyond the means of 
the national treasury. Even the cartels 
and syndicates, which dominated the 
staple manufacturing industries, were 
not without their bad features, for, while 
they gave Germany great power in for- 
eign markets, through price control and 
systematic dumping, they did it at the 
expense of the domestic consumer and 
the manufacturer of finished products. 

German labor legislation, especially 
the laws providing for industrial insur- 
ance, had many admirable features, yet 
it did not serve to allay the deep-rooted 
hostility between capital and_ labor. 
Moreover, certain vestiges of serfdom 
still remain, as the Prussian “Servants’ 
Ordinance,” by which domestic servants 
and agricultural laborers, unlike the in- 
dustrial workpeople, were legally dis- 
qualified from combining for economic 
ends. Then, too, the general attitude of 
workmen toward the plans of benevo- 
lent employers, such as special pension 
and benefit funds, holiday festivities, as- 
sisted savings banks, workmen’s dwell- 


ings, workmen’s colonies, premiums, and 
gratuities of all kinds, is unappreciative 
if not absolutely thankless. Employers 
complain loudly of the “ingratitude” of 
their workpeople, who dislike accepting 
as a gift what they hold is theirs by 
right, and prefer to secure advancement 
through their own unions, especially the 
Socialist organizations, which, in 1912, 
embraced more than half of the organized 
workers of the country. On the other 
hand, many employers, like Herr Kirdorf, 
former head of the Coal and Steel Syn- 
dicate, the Judge Gary of Germany, re- 
fused to deal with labor organizations 
of any kind, and even advised measures 
that should do away with the excessive 
turnover of labor by providing for every 
industry, in so far as possible, a sta- 
tionary band of workers. 

In other respects, also, German social 
conditions before the war were far from 
ideal. The Polish question, for exam- 
ple, was a continual aggravation, and the 
efforts of the Prussian Government to 
Germanize the Polish provinces through 
compulsory purchase of land, settlements, 
interference with schools, and other 
harsh measures had effects the very oppo- 
site of those intended. The Poles were en- 
riched at the expense of the German 
taxpayers; a Polish artisan and mer- 
chant class was built up; Polish agri- 
cultural laborers migrated to the indus- 
trial centres of West Prussia and other 
districts formerly exclusively German; 
and, in general, the whole policy tended 
to make bad Germans out of good Poles. 

So many and varied were the internal 
troubles and perplexities of Germany, 
largely due to her rapid increase in 
wealth and population, coupled with pop- 
ular education and the growth of democ- 
racy, that Mr. Dawson, like many other 
writers, deplores the passing of the good 
old times when Germany was nothing 
but a geographical expression; when Ger- 
mans were poor in the world’s goods but 
rich in faith, with ideals and illusions, 
humility, sentimentality, hospitality, and 
gemiitlichkeit ; when baron and pastor re- 
ceived due meed of reverence; when the 
employer was a benefactor and the for- 
eign traveler a friend; when Kant and 
Fichte ruled in philosophy and Goethe 
and Schiller in literature; when, in brief, 
there was universal plain living and high 
thinking and the demon of ambition had 
not yet entered the German soul. Doubt- 
less, the primitive Teuton was asleep in 
those days, but latterly a change has 
come over the spirit of his dream. In 
the words of the late Professor Paulsen: 
“Two souls dwell in the German nation. 
The German nation has been called a 
nation of poets and thinkers, and it may 
be proud of the name. To-day it may 
again be called the nation of masterful 
combatants, as when it originally ap- 
peared in history.” 

Apologists for Germany have fre- 


quently called attention to some such 
dual personality among the Germans, as 
though the mass of the people, by nature 
peaceful and gemiitlich, had been over- 
ruled by a few junkers and industrialists, 
and thus misled along the path of mili- 
tarism, navalism, and Weltpolitik. Mr. 
Dawson does not say exactly this, al- 
though he recognizes the differences 
which exist among Germans of various 
regions and social classes. He rather 
takes the view that the logic of the situa- 
tion pointed toward foreign conquest as 
the most promising remedy for internal 
ills, and he clearly shows that not merely 
the Navy League and the Pan Germans, 
but university professors, churchmen, 
journalists, and even the leading Social- 
ists were united in the opinion that Ger- 
many must secure her “future on the 
ocean” and her “place in the sun,” even 
though the new policy should involve the 
downfall of her chief rival—the British 
Empire. 

J. E. LE ROSSIGNOL 


Yeast and Phosphorus 


Passion: A Human Story. By Shaw Des- 
mond. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


ResponsiBitity: A Nover. By James E. 
Agate. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 

PETER JAMESON: A MoperN Romance. By 
Gilbert Frankau. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 

r his latest volume of “Shelburne 
Essays,” Mr. More has a paper on 

“Decadent Wit,’”’ which was occasioned 

by a book, rather worshipful, on “The 

Eighteen Nineties.” Mr. More has 

small patience with the sickliness of that 

period; nor does he hesitate to assert 
that its false theory of the relation be- 
tween filth and spirituality is still active: 

“In subdued form, befitting what remains 

of the reticence of the English tempera- 

ment, it lurks among the present-day 
inheritors in London of the Yellow Nine- 
ties.” If this was written some years 
ago with Shaw and Galsworthy especially 
in mind, what does the scholarly censor 
make of Messrs. W. L. George and James 

Stephens, and all the younger fruitage of 

the medlar school? In most of them, he 

might note, the English temperament is 
less in question than the Scotch or Irish. 

Shaw Desmond’s “Democracy” was a 
fiery study of a social and industrial Eng- 
land trying vainly to escape the tyranny 
of the past. It was noteworthy as the 
book of a radical who does not pretend 
omniscience—is sure of no solid ground 
ahead even for the next step. “Passion” 
is inscribed to “The Children of the New 

Age”: a book of yeasty turmoil lighted 

by a kind of desperate idealism. The 

young Irishman in London who is its 
central figure and narrator is a-quiver 
from the cradle with consciousness of 
his strange position in a world which 
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has been made without his advice or even 
his permission. Clearly there is much 
to be done: but what? The arrange- 
ment of his nursery is not what it might 
be, the servants who care for him are im- 
perfect, and his parents leave much to 
be desired. An English public school is 
conducted according to principles fatally 
different from his own. Sex is a rather 
nasty fact made nastier by the prudery 
of the Late Queen and her minions. Big 
Business, as he comes to know it pres- 
ently in London, is not good enough for 
him. Despite its title, the theme of the 
book is Big Business rather than sex. 
In Golgotha House and in Fear Street 
our Anglo-Irish youth serves his time 
as “a fighting competitive animal” and 
as an amateur fellow-citizen. Presently 
he turns for safety to love and its mysti- 
cal enlightenment: “And as I listened 
to the Passion of the Hours and to 
the mighty congregation that hurried 
towards it, I knew that there was no 
death, and that this passion-play was the 
passion-play eternal—knew that the age, 
this nervous, passionate age, held 
leashed in its heart unknown potentiali- 
ties—that this rotten, imaginative, won- 
derful age was the age of the Big Idea 
as well as of Big Business—an age of 
struggle and despair, of defeats and vic- 
tories but an age reaching for- 
ward through the passion of men like 
myself, through that passion of love ful- 
filled, to splendors yet unborn; to human 
beings who shall be as gods .. . 
And through it all the face of the woman 
and the cry of the child came to me— 
that insistent, pulsating, whelming cry— 
the cry of passion, and of life.” The 
book is full of that eager, hectic, well- 
wishing for mankind which now so fre- 
quently passes for idealism. We can but 
note how words like “rotten” and “imag- 
inative” come together in the visionary’s 
mind. 

The author of “Responsibility” appears 
to be the very latest article in British 
novelists. England’s reviewers have 
hailed him with their customary enthu- 
siasm. The Saturday Review calls him 
“a star of the first magnitude—Alde- 
baran among our pasty twinklers—” alas, 
poor twinklers, each of whom has been 
greeted as a star in his brief day, 
namely, on the day of his first appear- 
ance. The book is a hodge-podge. Dedi- 
cated to Arnold Bennett, it strives to 
be worthy of a Clayhanger age and is 
busy enough at times with Wellsian 
topics, including socialism, suffrage, big 
business, and the war. Like “Passion,” 
this is an autobiographieal tale, in the 
sense that the central person tells the 
story. He provides also a long and 
labored “Introduction” which, like much 
of the text, is strikingly in the vein, or 
style, of the Yellow Nineties: a mincing, 
smirking style which invites us to make 
much of the stylist and to listen to the 


tale for his sake. Paradox and non- 
conformity in the matter, preciosity in 
the manner, make up the compound. 
Samuel Butler haunts the backscene, 
arm in arm with Oscar Wilde. The per- 
sons of the story, above a certain social 
level, all talk alike—that is to say, like 
the author—witty to a man, after the 
gentry of Shaw’s plays. In the fore- 
ground, “realism,” exulting in the beauty 
of squalor. After a revolting descrip- 
tion of a prize-fighting scene, comes the 
inevitable bounce: “And the inherent 
beauty? Oh, convincingly, imperishably, 
the beauty is there.” And of the music 
hall: 

“Lovely, beyond all imagination lovely 
in sheer incredibility these palaces of 
the people, There is enchant- 
ment in the place Enchantment 
in the quintessential commonness. To it, 
mediocrity, and pell-mell!. Sentimental 
obscenity telling the beads of passion 
flagrantly factitious, you on the stage 
are an amusing sister to the high-born 
marketry zealously trumpeting her wares 
in the half-penny press. Enchantment 
everywhere, in vice so decently veiled 
that we need not pretend to turn our 
heads, in the stolid unobservant police- 
man, in the doorkeepers into whose soul 
the pitiful buffoonery has so pitilessly 
entered.” 

“Peter Jameson” has for me a queerly 
belated, almost antiquated quality. It is 
the latest if not the last of the Britlings. 
Peter Jameson is a well-bred middle- 
class Englishman, comfortably married, 
otherwise comfortably “off,” and greatly 
interested in business as a sport. The 
war breaks and makes him: quite two- 
thirds of the book is given to his ex- 
periences at the front, which read very 
much like other experiences we have been 
hearing of. Once again the filth and 
squalor of war are set forth without 
mitigation or remorse of print. And 
dovetailed with all this methodical 
naturalism is the laboriously romantic 
love-tale of Peter and the spouse who is 
to become his mistress and his mate. 
“Oh, boy, boy, I believe you . 
You’re such a rotten lover, boy,” is her 
song of surrender. Peter has returned 
from the war a sufferer from an obscure 
form of shell-shock, and it is his wife’s 
father who urges her, for Peter’s sake, 
to “make love to him as if she were his 
mistress.” “The words themselves con- 
veyed nothing whatever to a woman 
utterly unversed in the wiles of sex; but 
they filled her with a delicious feeling 
of fright.” Peter’s Patricia is 
about as real a woman as Mr. Wells’s 
Ann Veronica—a tailor-made she 
The book is clever, veracious in spots; 
oh, so anxious to get at the truth about 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness; and quite without creative vitality 
as a whole. 

H. W. BOYNTON 


Minor Dutch Painters 


KUNSTLER-I NVENTARE. Urkunden zur Ge- 
schichte der Hollandischen Kunst des 
XVIten, XVIIten und XVIIIten Jahr- 
hunderts, von Dr. A. Bredius. Haag: 
Martinus Nijhoff. 

N 1915 Dr. Bredius brought out the 

first volume of his “Kiinstler-Inven- 

tare.” Since then four other volumes 
have seen the light, and the author, who 
found his material growing under his 
hands, promises the issue of yet another. 
In these six volumes, numbering together 
over 2,000 pages, are contained the re- 
sults of nearly forty years of indefat- 
igable research in the State and Munic- 
ipal archives of Holland. A fascinating 
story can be gleaned from these dry and 
dusty documents. Dr. Bredius prints 
them with scarcely any comment, leav- 
ing to the reader the full enjoyment of 
calling up, with the help of his own 
imagination, the intimate picture of the 
past which these pages reveal in spare 
outline and faint, though suggestive, 
little touches. ; 

Many a painter’s life story is laid bare 
from the cradle to the grave, the goose- 
quill having recorded, with equal exacti- 
tude, both the tearful moments of bap- 
tism and burial and the minor incidents 
of the intervening span of life which re- 
quired a notary’s official interference. 
The artist’s career began on the day 
when his parents signed the contract 
which bound him apprentice for a num- 
ber of years to his first master. He en- 
tered upon it at an early age. Abraham 
Furnerius, who died in his twenty-sev- 
enth year and who is only known for 
his exquisite landscape drawings, was 
scarcely thirteen years old when he be- 
came Rembrandt’s pupil. Uneventful 
lives most of them led of hard work for 
small remuneration. They often ended, 
as Rembrandt’s did, in the bankruptcy 
court, and many a painter’s furniture 
and pictures, left by him at his death, 
were seized upon by relentless creditors. 
But now and then we get a glimpse of a 
more romantic career. Michiel van de 
Sande, on record in a document of 1610 
as a citizen of Rotterdam, appears in 
1625 as “Lieutenant in the service of the 
Signoria of Venice,” and again, four 
years later, as a recruiting officer in the 
service of the King of Sweden. Either 
the attraction of Italian art, or the love 
of adventure, or the hope of a better live- 
lihood elsewhere, drove him, and many 
of his fellows, abroad. 

The difficulty for a minor painter of 
making both ends meet by exclusive ap- 
plication to his art explains why so many 
combined the art dealer’s business with 
the painter’s profession. An illustrative 
case is that of Maerten Adriaensz Bal- 
keneynde, of Rotterdam, who at his death 
in 1631 left a collection of a hundred 
pictures, which, in business-like fashion, 
were inventoried with special mention of 
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their proportions, in terms, unfortu- 
nately, to whose meaning we have lost 
the clue. Sometimes it was the artist’s 
wife who owned and ran the business, 
while her husband plied the brush. 
Cathalijntie van den Dorp, wife of 
Anthony Waterloo, the landscape painter, 
willed to the latter, in 1641, all the furni- 
ture and silver, besides a picture by Jan 
Martsen, “that being a piece not included 
in the business stock.” From a curious 
document of 1636 we gather that the 
dealer’s stock was not only for sale, but 
could also be rented for special occasions. 
A certain Gerrit Luycken declared, in 
that year, before a notary in Amsterdam 
that he had received on loan from Elias 
Homis, painter and dealer, four pictures 
with which to decorate his house on the 
occasion of his wedding and which he 
promised duly to return when the festiv- 
ities were over. The painter Gerard 
Uylenburgh, a relative of Rembrandt’s 
Saskia, was for a time so successful as a 
dealer that contemporary poets cele- 
brated him in verse not for his art but 
for his enterprise in business, especially 
in importing Italian masters, whose 
works he went personally to Italy to pur- 
chase. The eulogy of the poets is 
strangely contrasted with what we learn 
from the documents about a transaction 
of his with the Elector of Brandenburg, 
who called either his honesty as a dealer 
or his knowledge as a connoisseur in 
question. Of thirteen Italian masters 
which he sold to that prince in 1671, 
twelve were returned as worthless fakes. 
The experts called by Uylenburgh in his 
defense were of a different opinion. They 
found some good Italian works among 
them and also a few which were subject 
to doubt but, though not perhaps by the 
artists to whom Uylenburgh ascribed 
them, yet Valuable pictures of good qual- 
ity. When, nevertheless, the Elector re- 
fused to take them back, the collection 
was sold by public auction in 1673, and 
it may well be that Uylenburgh paid the 
poets to write their rhymed eulogies as 
an advertisement for the occasion. Either 
the notoriety of this case or a slump in 
the trade caused by the war with France 
brought on Uylenburgh’s financial ruin. 
In 1675 he appeared in the bankruptcy 
court and, after the sale of all his 
possessions, emigrated to London, where 
he is said by Houbraken to have earned 
a scanty livelihood as an assistant of Sir 
Peter Lely. The catalogue of his stock 
drawn up on that occasion contains a 
list of 153 paintings and 52 pieces of 
sculpture. The notary’s clerk has played 
sad havoc with the Italian names, some 
of which are hardly recognizable in the 
forms he put down, apparently, from 
dictation. Parmiggianino appears as 
Perments, Giorgione as Schorson, Paolo 
Veronese as Paulus Fernijs, Guido Reni 
as Gridorin, Caracci as Caras. No prices 
were added, but from the evidence given 


by the experts we gather that the Italian 
masters were highly valued in Holland 
at that time. “Ifthe pictures,” they said, 
“had been undamaged and exquisite 
samples of the art of these same mas- 
ters, their price would have been reck- 
oned not in hundreds but in thousands of 
guilders.” 

That is more than even Rembrandt 
ever got for his portraits, 500 guilders 
being the highest price that he, and he 
alone, could charge. In the early eigh- 
teenth century better fees were paid, as: 
we gather from the documents relating 
to the flower painter Jan van Huysum 
(+1749), who received as an average one 
thousand guilders apiece. This vogue of 
van Huysum’s painstaking art is char- 
acteristic of the declining taste of that 
period. On the same day that an “extra 
fine flower vase” by Van Huysum was 
knocked down for 1,245 guilders, a pic- 
ture by Albert Cuyp went for thirteen, 
two by Jan Steen for thirty, and a por- 
trait by Rembrandt for twenty-five! In 
England Van Huysum’s art was just as 
popular. A younger brother of his set- 
tled in London, where he painted copies 
of Jan’s pictures which sold as genuine 
Jan van Huysums at £50 a pair. 

Imitation is the sincerest form of flat- 
tery. A fair gauge of an artist’s fame 
among his contemporaries is the fre- 
quency with which his work was copied. 
Among the pictures which the Leiden 
painter, Abraham de Pape, at the time of 
his wedding, declared he possessed were 
eight copies after Gerard Dou. A skill- 
ful copyist like De Pape could acquire 
the manner of the master he imitated 
sufficiently well to palm off his own orig- 
inal work as work of the greater master, 
or if he did not do so, it would soon be 
fathered on the latter by an unscrupu- 
lous dealer or an ignorant collector. In 
the Art Institute at Chicago the writer 
of this article saw, not long ago, a beauti- 
ful picture purchased from the Demidoff 
collection, a scene in a cavalry stable, 
signed D. Teniers. But both the com- 
position and the color betrayed so un- 
mistakably the hand of Jacob Duck that 
he felt little hesitation in discrediting 
that signature as a forgery of this kind. 
Such practices may account for the 
mysterious disappearance of the entire 
euvre of minor artists whose names alone 
have survived in the old histories of paint- 
ing or are revealed to us by the docu- 
ments from the archives. In a private 
collection at The Hague, now dispersed, 
hung formerly a rare painting by Lucas 
Luce, clearly signed L. Luce f. In 1914 
Dr. Bredius came upon this very same 
picture in the gallery of Count von 
Hallwyl, in Stockholm, but it no longer 
bore the signature of L. Luce and was 
catalogued as a work by Simon Kick! 

In this way many a deserving talent, 
not strong enough, however, to impress 
an individual stamp on his paintings, has 


been robbed of both his work and his 
name by the fame of more original mas- 
ters, from whom they drew their inspira- 
tion. Since Dr. Bredius has rescued their 
names and, in many a case, particulars of 
their obscure lives from utter oblivion, 
we possess some data by the help of 
which it may be possible to restore to 
them part of their wuvre as well. 
A. J. BARNOUW 


The Run of the Shelves 


OMEHOW one never thought of Keats 

as having a house; one thought of him 
as passing uninterruptedly back and 
forth from stables and hospitals to the 
realms of gold. For the last three years 
of his life, before he went to Italy, he 
had rooms in a house at Hampstead, in 
the other half of which dwelt Fanny 
Brawne and her mother. It was at its 
best not a very attractive house, but it 
was surrounded by a garden which was 
sufficient to give—to Keats—inspiration 
for the “Ode to a Nightingale.” The 
garden is still there, and within doors 
a sitting-room and a bed-room retain 
many of the features they possessed 
when the poet moved about them. As an 
alternative to the impending destruction 
of the house it is proposed to raise £10,- 
000 by subscription, which will serve to 
make of the place a permanent and suit- 
able memorial. It is as easy to be cynical 
as sentimental about such a project, but 
it does seem a pity to pull the house down 
as if it had been occupied by one whose 
name had indeed been writ in water. 
Anima mundi, sis memor! Subscriptions 
may be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Sir 
Sidney Colvin, Town Hall, Hampstead, 
N. W. 3. 


Is a revival of John Addington 
Symonds under way? Not long since we 
received a little book, “Last and First,” 
containing a notable study of Clough and 
a characteristic essay on the spirit of the 
Renaissance; and now, from the Mac- 
millan Company, there comes another vol- 
ume of hitherto uncollected, and in part 
unprinted, essays called from the first of 
the series “In the Key of Blue.” Some 
of the essays in this second collection, 
those particularly which record certain 
personal experiences of the author in 
rather a sentimental, if not a sickly, vein, 
seem to us scarcely worth resuscitating. 
But others, of a more scholarly sort, rank 
with Symonds’s best work and deserve 
to take a place in the not too large body 
of permanent English criticism. Such is 
the excellent study of Fletcher’s “Valen- 
tine,” which, while admitting the verbal 
excellence of the English romantic drama, 
shows how completely it falls down in 
the delineation of character. Equally 
notable is the distinction drawn in the 
essay on “The Dantesque and Platonic 
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Ideals of Love,” in which the author’s 
large acquaintance with both Greek and 
Italian literature leads him to make dis- 
criminations often missed by critics of a 
more one-sided culture. Perhaps, best of 
all the chapters, because dealing with the 
least familiar subject, is the eulogy of 
the forgotten poet, Edward Cracroft 
Lefroy, if that can be said to be forgotten 
which was really never known. It would 
be difficult to-day, we presume, to find a 
copy of Lefroy’s Sonnets. Symonds 
quotes from them so freely that the 
owner of this book of essays may con- 
gratulate himself on possessing the 
best of a poet well worth treasuring in 
memory. 


“Essays on Art,” by A. Clutton-Brock 
(Scribners) are a dozen papers collected 
from the London Times Literary Supple- 
ment. Though the author treats with 
insight such personalities as Leonardo 
da Vinci, Poussin, and Mozart, the essays 
generally bear on the relation of the 
artist to society and to morals. Thus he 
takes sharp issue with Whistler’s famous 
dictum that art occurs through the mere 
accident that an artist gets born. “I 
believe,” writes Mr. Brock, “that the 
quality of art in any age depends, not 
upon the presence or absence of indi- 
viduals of genius, but upon the attitude 
of the public towards art.” Similar is 
the comment on Croce’s view that art is 
merely expression—the artist’s explana- 
tion to himself. “If the artist knew that 
the beauty he perceives was a product 
of his own mind, he could not value it 
so . . . in the beauty of art there 
is always value and wonder, always a 
reference to another beauty different in 
kind from itself; and we, too, if we are 
to see the beauty of art, must share the 
same value and wonder.” We are denied 
this experience by the general feminiza- 
tion of taste (Essay, The Pompadour), 
and by an immoral exaltation of processes 
over persons. Here we reach the Ger- 
mans and the war. Of humanity reduced 
to foolish and destructive process, Mr. 
Nevinson’s cubistic war sketches seem 
to the author a very proper symbol. The 
same delusion of process works havoc in 
art, reducing it to an ostentatious pro- 
fessionalism. Apropos of the William 
Morris celebration, the final essay dis- 
cusses Waste or Creation. The real 
quarrel of labor, he thinks, is less with 
poverty than with a toil which the laborer 
dimly divines to be unreasonably con- 
ducted and futile. “He may think he is 
angry with the rich because they are 
rich; but the real source of his anger is 
the work they have set him to do with 
their riches.” Enough to show the grav- 
ity—real g:avity—of Mr. Brock’s view. 
In compensation the publishers have 
made the book small enough to sit com- 
fortably in any pocket. With the strong 
ethical perceptions, Mr. Brock combines 


sensitiveness. He seeks a humanistic 
interpretation of art. If we still need a 
remedy for the individualistic green sick- 
ness of the “naughty nineties,” we have 
it here. 


The prize of $500 for the best volume 
of poems written by an American citizen, 
which the Poetry Society of America has 
for the past two seasons given through 
Columbia University, will this year be 
awarded directly by the Society. As the 
prize is not competitive but in the nature 
of an award, books need not be entered 
for it as in the ordinary prize competi- 
tion. The judges for the present sea- 
son are Professor John Livingston Lowes 
of Harvard University, author of “Con- 
vention and Revolt in Poetry”; Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, and Alice Corbin 
Henderson, Associate-Editor of Poetry: 
A Magazine of Verse. 


The Poetry Society of America offers 
the William Lindsey Prize of $500 for 
the best unproduced and unpublished full 
length poetic play written by an Ameri- 
can citizen. By “full length” is meant a 
play that will occupy an evening. No 
restrictions are placed upon the number 
of acts or scenes, or on the nature of the 
subject matter. The judges of the con- 
test will be George Arliss, Professor 
George Pierce Baker, of Harvard, Clay- 
ton Hamilton, Jessie B. Rittenhouse, and 
Stuart Walker. Manuscripts should be 
sent by registered mail, the author’s 
registry receipt to be considered suffi- 
cient acknowledgment. They must be 
submitted in typewritten form, fastened 
along the left edge of the page in one 
volume, and signed with a pen name. 
An enclosed sealed envelope should be 
inscribed with the title of the play and 
the pen name, and contain a card with the 
correct name and address of the author, 
as well as the title of the play. This 
sealed envelope should also contain one 
self-addressed bearing the full amount 
of return postage, including registry. 
The contest closes July 1, 1921, and the 
successful play will be announced at the 
October meeting of the Poetry Society. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to the 
Drama Committee of the Poetry Society 
of America, care of Stuart Walker, 
Chairman, Carnegie Hall, New York 
City. 


Mr. Coulson Kernahan’s “Swinburne 
As I Knew Him” (John Lane) is more 
agreeable than most books of its class. 
It is more organic; it is less fragmen- 
tary. The trouble with books of reminis- 
cence is that memory is not only a sieve, 
as we all know to our cost, but a grater: 
it loses much, and what it keeps, it keeps 
in a granular—not to say a powdery 
—form. It is the peculiarity of Mr. 
Kernahan’s mind that his recollections 
band themselves together, that they ac- 
quire—in the measure permitted by the 


form—body, breadth, and contour. His 
is not what we may call the pincushion 
type of reminiscence—the mealy, life- 
less mass, prettily encased, into which 
anecdotes are thrust like pins. 

There is possibly a danger for Mr. 
Kernahan in this very superiority. The 
fullness and balance of his narrative may 
excite ungenerous suspicion even in those 
who are friends to generosity. Truth 
is so constitutionally slipshod that, when 
the tie of her cravat or her shoestrings 
is geometric in its regularity, it is hard 
not to suspect that she has engaged a 
valet. Here, for example, in Chapter IV 
are four pages of fashioned and finished 
English, which are supposed to have fallen 
in their perfection from Philip Marston’s 
extemporizing lips and to have been re- 
ceived and recorded in this intact per- 
fection by Mr. Philip Kernahan’s super- 
human memory. Be this suspicion true 
or not, Mr. Kernahan has done that rare 
thing—written reminiscences which the 
reader can recall. The style is good for 
its purpose—broad, roomy, outreaching 
with a certain informal dignity which 
never hardens into pomp. There are 
four letters of Swinburne to his cousin, 
Lady Henniker Heaton, one of which is 
an affectionate refusal to act as god- 
father to his cousin’s child from the 
hatred of a ceremony which views a 
little angel as a “child of wrath.” 


In the early part of 1873, M. Vic- 
torien Sardou offered to the Vaudeville 
Theatre of Paris a play entitled “Uncle 
Sam.” The rehearsals began, but the 
French authorities learned that the piece 
contained passages which would offend 
the American colony. So the manager 
was informed that unless he got the ap- 
proval of the American Legation the play 
could not be given. But when our Min- 
ister at Paris, Elihu B. Washburne, was 
applied to in the matter, he gave the very 
diplomatic reply that “this was not one 
of his functions.” Thereupon, M. Jules 
Simon, Minister of Public Instruction, in 
whose department was lodged the power 
of censorship, prohibited the production 
of the play in France. 

Then that very enterprising New York 
manager, Augustin Daly, decided to bring 
out “Uncle Sam” in the United States, 
and early in March the city dailies con- 
tained this advertisement: 

Grand Opera House, corner of 23rd .Street 
and 8th Avenue, Monday, March 17th, first 
time on any stage of Sardou’s prohibited 
comedy of “Uncle Sam,” which will be given 
with extraordinary realistic scenery, magnifi- 


cent appointments and with a cast that can not 
be excelled. 


And on March 18 William Winter had 
this to say in the Tribune: 
The public knew before that “Uncle Sam” 


was abusive; they know now that it is dull. ... 
A piece of blackguardism ... The Grub Street 


allegation that American women are unchaste 
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and that every one of them has her price,—this 
is substantially the allegation of “Uncle Sam” 
_.. A satire on American society as might 
suit the mental calibre of stable boys. ... As 
a whole, “Uncle Sam” was a fizzle. 

Mr. Winter’s final statement proved to 
be correct, for the play was given for 
the last time on April 13. It did not 
hold the boards a month. 

At the beginning of the present year 
M. Brieux, also of the French Academy, 
tried his hand at putting Americans on 
the stage, and “Les Américains chez 
nous” was not only not censored but it is 
still appearing at the Paris Odéon. 

M. Brieux has been good enough to send 
us a copy of his play and, after reading 
it, we can well understand why it has 
not met the fate of the production of his 
fellow academician. After the part 
which our soldiers took in saving France 
on French soil, and with over 60,000 
buried in French cemeteries, the Sardou 
method of treating us was of course im- 
possible. But M. Brieux rises above all 
such considerations; the dedication shows 
what is in his heart: 

Cette piéce est dédiée aux femmes des Etats- 
Unis qui se penchérent sur nos douleurs. 
Humble et respectueux hommage de recon- 
naissance d’un Frangais. 

M. Brieux takes an international and 
psychological view of the question and 
distributes his praise and criticism 
equally between both countries. His play 
closes with two international marriages 
confined to Americans and French, and 
where both sexes are impartially treated, 
there being a French bride and a French 
groom, and an American bride and an 
American groom. In a word, just as M. 
Sardou’s comedy tended to push the two 
nations apart, M. Brieux’s drama con- 
duces to draw them more closely to- 
gether. 


Alexandre Dumas had a modest col- 
laborator in his friend Auguste Maquet; 
though Maquet had a share in the com- 
position of Dumas’s most popular pro- 
ductions, he did not insist on his name 
being coupled with that of Dumas on 
the title page. Only the plays which he 
drew from the novels were proclaimed 
as the joint work of the two. The heirs 
of Maquet, however, are prouder of his 
authorship than he was himself. They 
demand the publication of his name oa 
the title page of “Le Comte de Monte- 
Cristo” and other novels, and among the 
heirs of Dumas there are said to be some 
who are not averse to this official recog- 
nition of the dead partnership. Maquet 
died eighteen years after Dumas. The 
latter’s wuvre becomes public property 
in 1924. By rendering to Maquet the 
honor which the Maquetists claim as his 
due, the Dumasists retain for eighteen 
years more a claim to part of the roy- 
alties which, otherwise, they will cease 
to draw altogether. ‘La vie chére” will 
make it hard for them to choose between 


their ancestor’s fame and their own 
purse. 


The Venus of Milo, whose beauty 
launched so many thousand ships from 
these shores, has never been seen by 
her American admirers in the lighting 
that could reveal her full glory. A head- 
line quotes Mr. Robert Aitken as having 
said that the “Venus de Milo in the 
Louvre is worst placed of all.” We could 
not discover the superlative in his speech 
as it was printed. If he did use it, he 
did injustice to the famous Ariadne of 
Dannecker in Frankfurt, which has the 
distinction of being the worst exhibited 
statue in Europe. She is made to revolve 
on her pedestal while a rainbow of light 
is thrown on her marble whiteness. To 
change the repose of the sculpture into 
a gaudy movie show is the worst in- 
dignity one can offer to the artist’s crea- 
tion. 


Since neither the Paris Peace Con- 
ference nor the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations published an official collec- 
tion of documents relating to the birth 
of the League, the International Inter- 
mediary Institute at The Hague has 
undertaken to do this unofficially. The 
success of the League depends on the 
confidence of the members in the im- 
partiality of its working and in the re- 
liability of the Covenant itself. Mrs. C. 
A. Kluyver, who performed the task of 
compiling these “Documents on the 
League of Nations” (Leiden: A. W. 
Sijthoff’s Uitgeversmaatschappij), has 
supplied the means wherewith the real 
sense of the provisions of the Covenant 
and of their bearing on future possi- 
bilities of the ‘League may be better 
understood, an understanding which is 
the necessary basis for the mutual confi- 
dence of all its participants. Mr. C. van 
Vollenhoven, of Leiden University, has 
written a preface to the volume in which 
he summarizes the chief uncertainties 
and ambiguities proffered by the twenty- 
six articles of the Covenant. The mate- 
rial published by Mrs. Kluyver does not 
throw much light on these. They will 
have to be cleared, not by the statements 
of diplomats and politicians, but by the 
practice of future days. In the collec- 
tion are not included any documents re- 
lating to Part XIII of the Peace Treaty, 
which deals with the problem of Labor, 
nor does it contain any material reflect- 
ing the growth and gradual development 
during the war of the conception of such 
a League. Otherwise the material con- 
tained in this volume provides a compre- 
hensive and impartial survey of the 
various contributions from all parts of 
the globe towards the establishment of 
the League. 


“Ships Across the Sea,” by Ralph D. 
Paine (Houghton Mifflin), deals with 
both the regular and the “trick” navy. 


Adventure is the ruling note—quest of 
subs and quest of spies, but Mr. Paine 
hits off well the odd mixes that the war 
brought about in fo’c’s’l and ward room. 
These are tall tales and of a high sea- 
going quality, yet they keep close enough 
to the facts of the armed guard, the fly- 
ing boat service, and the interminable 
chase of the destroyers. From a literary 
point of view “punch” is more in evi- 
dence than finish or fine shades of any 
sort. Perhaps a yarn shouldn’t be very 
literary. These are good yarns, with a 
sufficient backing of experience and fact. 


Dramatic Art in 
Holland 


RAMATIC art is in less esteem in 

Holland than poetry and music. The 
strong Calvinistic element in the nation 
accounts for the difference. To the 
puritanic followers of Dr. Abraham 
Kuyper the theatre is an invention of 
Satan, which one had better not mention 
at all. The history of the Dutch stage 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries is a long concatenation of 
wrangles between its upholders and 
the zealous orthodox ‘“dominees,’” who 
always tried to persuade the municipal 
authorities to suppress this suggestive 
and influential form of art. The result 
was that at the beginning of the last 
century the drama as an artistic mode 
of expression was practically non-exist- 
ent in Holland. 

Another cause, whose working, it is 
true, is not confined to Holland, joined 
with this puritanic prejudice to keep 
the stage in disrepute: the difficulty of 
distinguishing between real art and its 
counterfeit, which in the dramatic field 
is infinitely greater than in music, 
poetry, and painting. The public, though 
it may buy gaudy oleographs and the 
lastest music-hall song, is not unconscious 
of the fact that all these productions 
have little to do with art. But in its 
appreciation of the drama it does not 
make such a distinction. It would find 
it difficult to imagine that Mengelberg, 
the great conductor of the Amsterdam 
orchestra, should include jazz music and 
ragtimes in his repertoire of classical 
compositions, but that same public sees 
nothing astonishing in the alternating 
production by one and the same company 
of Shakespearean drama and the lowest 
German farce. 

The true lovers of the drama, however, 
did not despair. They remembered how, 
about 1890, Dutch music was at almost 
as low an ebb, and that, thanks to the 
initiative of a few wealthy and enter- 
prising Amsterdammers, Willem Kes, 
and after him Willem Mengelberg, were 
enabled to build up a purely artistic 
orchestra, whose fame has spread far be- 
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yond the Dutch frontiers. Mengelberg’s 
genius and enthusiasm raised the stand- 
ard of musical performance all over the 
country; and the lovers of the drama 
thought that, in the same way, the stage 
could be brought to mend its ways. 

The task which they undertook, how- 
ever, was infinitely more difficult, as they 
could rely on the support of only a small 
part of the nation: The Calvinists kept 
aloof, and the Roman Catholics would only 
hesitatingly lend their aid under strict 
reservations and conditions. But in spite 
of these drawbacks, the stage has been 
brought nearer to the ideal. September 
1, 1908, will be remembered as: a red- 
letter day in the records of the Dutch 
theatre: on that date the Netherland So- 
ciety, Het Tooneel (The Stage), gave its 
opening performance under the direc- 
tion of Willem Royaards, the man who 
did for dramatic art what Kes and Men- 
gelberg had achieved.in music. Some 
good pioneer work had, indeed, been done 
by a few predecessors, but none possessed 
his unfailing instinct for true literary 
value and his insight in the secrets of 
an all-controlling stage management. 
Descending from an old, patrician fam- 
ily, he brought his native distinction into 
both the scenery and the action of his 
plays, which won him the interest and 
the support of aristocratic circles where, 
until then, all theatrical enterprise, un- 
less it came from Paris, had been 
ignored. 

From other quarters Royaards re- 
ceived encouragement when he began to 
revive the seventeenth century drama of 
Joost van den Vondel, Holland’s great- 
est poetic genius, of whose “Lucifer” Mr. 
Leonard van Noppen produced an excel- 
lent English translation some years ago. 
Patriotic feeling was gratified by this 
demonstration of the high artistic value 
of these early dramas, and saw in their 
revival a national movement worthy of 
financial and moral support, and the 
Catholics especially, who love to call the 
poet theirs because of his conversion, 
late in life, to the Mother Church, re- 
garded Royaards’ Vondel performances 
as an honor to themselves and flocked to 
the theatre to attend them. 

In this way. Royaards succeeded in 
transforming the theatre from a place of 
mere amusement into a temple of art, an 
achievement which, last year, was duly, 
though not very appropriately, recog- 
nized by the conferring, honoris causa, 
of the degree of doctor of Dutch Phil- 
ology, by the University of Utrecht. 

The Government, shortly after this 
academic recognition of the nation’s in- 
debtedness to the stage manager, gave 
evidence of an incipient interest in the 
stage: The Minister of Education, Art, 
and Sciences instituted a commission to 
advise him on the question of subsidiz- 
ing dramatic art. This official admission 
of the importance of the stage as a na- 


tional institution was highly gratifying 
to all who take its welfare to heart. 
Their satisfaction, however, was greatly 
diminished by the report which this 
commission submitted to the Minister. 
Those members who belonged to the 
Right, the Clerical block which does not 
care for the theatre or is even hostile 
to it, carried in the committee meetings 
a complete victory over their politically 
less experienced colleagues of the Left 
by making their standpoint prevail that 
the grant of a subsidy should be made 
conditional on requirements of a re- 
ligious, political, and moral nature. If 
the Minister accepts the advice, which is 
but all too probable, the Government be- 
ing a Clerical one, there is great danger 
of the subsidy being refused to a com- 
pany because of the occurrence, in one 
single play, of a statement which is 
aimed at the established form of gov- 
ernment, or which might be deemed to 
hurt the political or moral feelings of 
certain people. Every year, during the 
debate on the budget, the Calvinist mem- 
bers of the Chamber will not fail to bring 
their pressure upon the Minister to re- 
trench the subsidies on account of all 
sorts of complaints, and though there 
may be some among them of a more lib- 
eral disposition, party discipline will pre- 
vent them from voting against the anti- 
stage majority of the Clerical block. 

The decision of the committee does 
not, it is true, establish a censorship of 
the stage. The companies which forfeit 
the subsidy retain perfect freedom to 
produce the incriminated play, although 
the burgomasters, who have the power 
of prohibition, will feel encouraged by 
this evidence of Governmental displeas- 
ure to make use of that power with less 
scruple than formerly, especially when 
plays are performed that clash with 
their own political convictions. But the 
loss of the subsidy will make it hard for 
such companies to keep up the competi- 
tion with their officially approved of 
rivals. 

The advisory commission would have 
placed itself on higher ground if it had 
declared the artistic value of a play to 
be the only reliable test. Pure art is in- 
compatible with what is ugly from a 
moral or a religious point of view. And 
if it had adopted the principle of sub- 
sidizing only such companies as produce, 
exclusively, artistically important drama, 
this unique opportunity of enhancing 
the wsthetic and social prestige of the 
stage would have been made the most 
of. Instead, conditions have been cre- 
ated for a new political conflict over the 
theatre, as bitter and barren of result as 
the recently ended conflict over the free 
school, which has vitiated domestic poli- 
tics in Holland for the past two dec- 
ades. 

J. L. WALCH 

The Hague 


Books and the News 


Motor Trips 


HE blue book is the most practical 
book to take with you on a motor 
trip, and it is the only one you will take, 
unless you are unusually fond of read- 
ing. But in the early days of summer, 
before you have decided on your route, 
or while you still wish to refresh your 
memory of some place which you intend 
to visit, it is possible to get information 
and enjoyment from books which other 
explorers—in motors and on foot—have 
written of their trips. These books cover 
all parts of the country. 

Sarah Comstock’s “Old Roads from the 
Heart of New York” (Putnam, 1915) 
and John T. Faris’s “Old Roads Out of 
Philadelphia” (Lippincott, 1917) start 
the city dweller on short trips. To go 
farther, and into New England, there is 
Louise Closser Hale’s motor-trip: “We 
Discover New England” (Dodd, 1915), 
“The Lightning Conductor Discovers 
America,” by C. N. and A. M. William- 
son (Doubleday, 1916), and Katharine 
M. Abbott’s “Old Paths and Legends of 
New England” (Putnam, 1904). The 
same author describes the nearer 
regions of New England, chiefly Connec- 
ticut, in “Old Paths and Legends of the 
New England Border” (Putnam, 1907). 
Edwin M. Bacon is the writer of two 
books: “Literary Pilgrimages in New 
England” (Silver, 1902) and “Rambles 
Around Old Boston” (Little, 1914). One 
of Mary C. Crawford’s interesting books 
is “Little Pilgrimages Among Old New 
England Inns” (Page, 1907), while 
Walter Emerson’s “The Latchstring to 
Maine Woods and Waters” (Houghton, 
1916) is readable and pleasing. Two of 
the older writers may be represented by 
Thoreau’s “Cape Cod” (Houghton) and 
Celia Thaxter’s “Among the Isles of 
Shoals” (Houghton, 1873), although I 
forget whether motorists—as such—go 
any nearer to the Shoals than the road 
through the Hamptons. 

David M. Steele’s ‘Vacation Journeys 
East and West” (Putnam, 1918) is 
mostly about the mountains and seaside 
of New England and New York, but 
there are chapters on the far West. 
“Chauffeur’s” (A. J. Eddy’s) “Two 
Thousand Miles in an Automobile” (Lip- 
pincott, 1902) is about New York, New 
England, and Canada. One of Mr. Clif- 
ton Johnson’s admirable volumes, “High- 
ways and Byways from the St. Lawrence 
to Virginia” (Macmillan, 1913), de- 
scribes, as in his other books, rural life 
and wayside conversation. Pennsylvania 
and Maryland are also included in “We 
Discover the Old Dominion” (Dodd, 
1916), by Louise Closser Hale. New 
York, New England, and the South fur- 
nish chapters for Walter Pritchard 
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Eaton’s “Barn Doors and Byways” 
(Small, 1913), perhaps the most charm- 
ing of them all. S.D.Kirkham’s “East 
and West” (Putnam, 1911), speaks of 
Cape Ann and Long Island, and also of 
Arizona and the far West. Another com- 
prehensive book, with fine pictures, is 
Robert H. Schauffler’s “Romantic Amer- 
ica” (Century, 1913). Julian Street goes 
West in “Abroad at Home” (Century, 
1914) and South in “American Adven- 
tures” (Century, 1917). 


For the South, Margaret W. Morley’s 
“The Carolina Mountains” (Houghton, 
1913) and Mildred Cram’s “Old Seaport 
Towns of the South” (Dodd, 1917). A 
houseboat, not a motor trip, from Chi- 
cago to New Orleans, is in John L. 
Matthews’s “The Log of the ‘Easy Way’ ” 
(Small, 1911). For the West: Agnes 
Laut’s “Through Our Unknown South- 
west (McBride, 1913), Enos A. Mills’s 
“The Rocky Mountain Wonderland” 
(Houghton, 1915), and John Muir’s 





“The Yosemite” (Century, 1912). Three 
more general books are H. G. Rhodes’s 
“In Vacation America” (Harper, 1915), 
John T. Faris’s “Historic Shrines of 
America” (Doran, 1918), and Clifton 
Johnson’s “What to See in America” 
(Macmillan, 1919), which has a chapter 
for every State in the Union. Emily 
Posts’s “By Motor to the Golden Gate” 
(Appleton, 1916) is an account of a trip 
from New York to San Francisco. 
EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


W* remember reading, a few years 
ago, an indictment of democratic 
education in Denmark, “Lighedens 
Land,” the land of equality. The writer, 
Dr. E. Lehman, raised a warning voice 
against the levelling tendencies of the 
modern educational system. Denmark, 
he complained, has now grammar schools 
without Latin and people’s schools with 
a smattering of languages and mathe- 
matics. For to level means to lower the 
standard of the eminent few to the scale 
of the many. The greatest possible num- 
ber of students is made happy with the 
smallest possible education. But a na- 
tion’s worth should be gauged by the 
height of its greatest men, rather than 
by the average height of the masses. Our 
sentimental nursing of the average has 
made the nation like to a dense under- 
wood choking the noble stems that try 
to shoot upward in their growth. Dr. 
Lehman based on these facts a sweep- 
ing condemnation of the democratic sys- 
tem. 

Professor Irving Babbitt, writing in 
the English Journal of February on 
“English and the Discipline of Ideas,” 
does not blame democracy for the same 
faults which he deplores in the educa- 
tional system of this country. “True 
democracy,” he claims, “consists not in 
lowering the standard but in giving 
everybody, so far as possible, a chance 
of measuring up to the standard.” The 
case, therefore, is not one between 
democracy and aristocracy, but between 
true and false democracy. It is not 
democracy that is at fault, but the faults 
of that democracy which is now blatant. 
Democracy stands or falls with its true 
or false conception of liberty, and ours 
preaches one that is “purely centrifugal, 
that would get rid of all outer control 
and then evade or deny openly the need 
of achieving inner control.” ‘Those who 
stand for this conception of liberty call 
themselves idealists; they not only spurn 
the past but barely tolerate the present; 
the true home of their spirit is that 
vast, windy abode, the future.” Educa- 
tion entrusted to teachers of this bent of 
mind fails to build up background in the 
students. The contact with the past will 





be lost, unless a reaction sets in “to pre- 
serve in a positive and critical form the 
soul of truth in the two great traditions, 
classical and Christian, that are crum- 
bling as mere dogma. To study English 
literature with reference to its intellec- 


tual content will do more than anything 
to make it a serious cultural discipline. 
Teachers of English have a choice to 
make between a humanistic conception 
of their subject and the current natural- 
istic and humanitarian conceptions.” 


The Beginning of Education 


LL sentimental journeys, however 
different the fields they traverse, end 
alike. Intoxication is their common 
origin. A fancied summum bonum is 
their common aim. Their common 
destiny is to arrive, if anywhere, at self- 
pity, confusion, despair, and unavailing 
sorrow. There is the sentimental jour- 
ney amatorious, with which, perhaps, we 
are most familiar, since it has been elab- 
orated in fiction ad infinitum if not ad 
nauseam. This is the sweetest variety, 
being generally incomplete, poised in a 
pink dawn of surrender before realiza- 
tion. But there is also the sentimental 
journey revolutionary with several varia- 
tions. There is the Rousseau sort, mis- 
ery intoxicate but still in love with itself. 
There is the Wordsworthian sort of the 
Waterloo period, stubbornly shutting its 
eyes and turning respectable. There is 
the portentous Byronic sort of the 
Regency, strutting, glooming, scoffing, 
complete bud, flower, and fruit. “Get 
very drunk,” says Byron, 
Get very drunk, and when 
You wake with headache, you shall see what 
then. 
But among all the nuances of intoxica- 
tion none is more alluring than that 
which meanders after the heavenly maid 
education, and among all the sentimental 
journeys after education none latterly 
has been more piquant than that which 
moves with all the Bostonian elegance of 
Henry Adams. 

Whatever the lengths to which the sen- 
timental journey is made to go, the es- 
sential characteristics of the sentimental 
soul remain the same. It is forever like 
a child running down hill. A mysteri- 
ous power lends it wings, and then when 
its head gets to going faster than its 
feet, trips its heels, and bumps its nose 


in the dirt. The child picks itself up, 
so hurt, so balked by the mystery of its 
flight and fall that it weeps and could 
die for vexation and shame, but con- 
tinuing incorrigibly to live, endures by 
laughing angrily and bitterly at itself, 
and at the universe. 

Superficially, of course, there are many 
differences between the sentimental 
Byron and the sentimental Henry 
Adams, but in the case of each the truth 
that hovered about him without ever 
alighting turned what was once romantic 
to burlesque. Byron had imbibed with 
the children of his generation the notion 
that happiness consisted in doing what 
you liked, Nature having saved you the 
trouble of deciding what that might be, 
and that freedom or the habit of emo- 
tional abandon was the certain means to 
happiness. Adams had inherited the 
notion that personal satisfaction was to 
be found in personal control over the cur- 
rent of human affairs, the direction of 
the flow being called progress, and de- 
termined, it would seem, by the direc- 
tion in which you happened yourself to 
be going. The means of securing such 
control was education or the acquisition 
of knowledge. Now social circumstances 
gave to each man singularly ample op- 
portunity for testing his particular open 
sesame with the result that each found 
himself impaled upon a dilemma from 
which he could not escape. The more 
Byron did what he liked the less other 
people liked what he did; the less other 
people liked what he did the less he 
could do as he liked or the less he liked 
it when he had done it, the less certain, 
in other words, of freedom as an in- 
fallible means to happiness. As for 
Adams, the search for knowledge led him 
to similar confusion. The more he 
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learned the less he discovered himself to 
know, the more he found to be still un- 
known, and the less certain he became 
that what he knew or could know was of 
any use for the control of progress, the 
less certain that progress could be con- 
trolled or indeed existed at all. What 
both Byron and Henry Adams thus dis- 
covered was not new and need not have 
been discouraging, but it led neither of 
them to happiness nor to power but only 
to a mixture of disconsolate moods. 
Adams, for instance, had his moments 
of mysticism when, like Byron, he could 
drop an Ave Mary after and before, had 
too big lapses into the old yearning when 
he could play with the illusion that some 
unattained knowledge such as French or 
mathematics might have given him what 
he had missed. Mostly, however, he 
despaired, and when not mourning, 
laughed the sardonic laughter of a dis- 
illusion which he took pains to make at- 
tractive in the perfect idiom of the best 
New England culture touched with the 
acridity of an Adams. 

Such was the only lesson which this 
sentimental pilgrim learned in his quest 
for education. His experience was not 
unique; indeed, his book’s best claim to 
permanence in literature is probably due 
to the faithfulness with which it repre- 
sents the experience of many men, his 
countrymen not least of all, with that 
enterprise of which they have made so 
much and by which they have learned so 
little. At least two matters at the pres- 
ent moment give striking evidence of 
this faithfulness. On the one hand, in 
order to persuade the American public 
to pay more adequately for such educa- 
tion as it receives from professors, many 
ef us find it necessary to keep up the 
delusion that education, whatever at the 
time being we may call by that name, is 
the universal solvent for all the several 
and particular ills from which the pub- 
lic in its various parts may suppose the 
body politic to be suffering. On the 
other hand, professors, instead of shar- 
ing that delusion, are in many cases leav- 
ing or wishing to leave their profession 
in order to escape, poverty perhaps, but 
more often the sense of failure and be- 
wildered doubt which our romantic hopes 
of education necessarily entail. Thus 
even the Atlantic Monthly, itself no in- 
considerable part of our educational sys- 
tem, has just published to all the world 
the confession of a professor who fears 
that he is not as important sitting in an 
academic chair as he might be if en- 
gaged in some more dramatic form of 
human vanity. 

Now the experience of Henry Adams 
as professor is in this connection par- 
ticularly illuminating. When he began 
teaching, Harvard had for some time 
ceased operating upon the simple prin- 
ciple that religious salvation was the 
purpose of higher learning, but was by 


no means certain as to what should take 
salvation’s place. Culture might be the 
proper substitute, but possibly culture 
amounted to little more than a slight 
spreading out of the provincial dilettant- 
ism which may indeed be the best culture 
we can even yet attain. Culture, more- 
over, was at an early point unsettled by 
the intrusion of science purporting to 
be the unfailing Midas touch that was to 
turn all thought to truth. Apostles of 
science would at any time have admitted, 
to be sure, that we might feel strange to 
be without culture or, for that matter, 
religion as well, but science and hence 
education in science were what chiefly 
mattered if the world was to progress— 
progress, and here we are in an age of 
iron, coal, and petrol, of slums, famine, 
and pestilence, of self-determination and 
mutual extermination, from all of which, 
of course, a good education is at last to 
deliver us. Such being the current of 
ideas in the colleges, Henry Adams was 
supposed to teach at Harvard something 
called the science of history, and when 
we consider what his own education had 
been, we need not wonder that Harvard 
gave him a particularly acute fit of pessi- 
mism. Not that Harvard was particu- 
larly at fault, but Adams, though he con- 
fesses after the fact to many misgivings, 
probably began like most professors of 
our time by wishing at the bottom of his 
heart to think of himself as a kind of 
hierophant inducing contact between the 
mind of youth and the prime motor of 
the universe. What he experienced in- 
stead every honest professor not alto- 
gether new to his job knows but too well: 
vague, preoccupied youths; faculty meet- 
ings often dropping to the nadir of futil- 
ity; an increasing sense of his own 
ignorance, a haunting fear that he was 
himself, if not a dry-as-dust, then a do- 
nothing in a world where there was much 
doing, that science and progress and 
education were probably nothing but a 
wild-goose chase. : 

What can a professor say in his own 
soul to defeat such moods as these, for 
from such moods no teacher altogether 
escapes? What, now that the public is 
endowing him with a higher salary, can 
he do to endow himself with greater 
faith? Well, it seems to me that he may 
begin by admitting without necessarily 
believing all that the Henry Adamses as- 
sert, and then without straining a single 
point of logic say something like this: 
Despair is not the end of education or of 
the business of being a professor or of 
the hope of human progress. Despair is 
nothing but the end of a sentimental 
journey, and at the end of a sentimental 
journey education and progress, if ever, 
begin. Suppose that Adams had learned 
to build the steam engine he so much re- 
gretted his inability to make. He would 
have learned chiefly how poor a thing 
it was, how little he knew about engines, 


how little it availed to build them, and 
how little of anything else he had learned 
in the process. Thus might it have been 
if he had learned to build anything else 
under the sun—one hundred per cent, 
Americans, for instance, or any of the 
myriad other things that educators are 
from time to time exhorted to make out 
of children. “But,” says the author of 
one of the few wise books in the world 
on education, “methinks I hear the phil- 
osophers saying ’tis a miserable thing 
for a man to be foolish, to err, to mis- 
take, and to know nothing truly. Nay 
rather, this is to be a man.” In other 
words, human knowledge consists pri- 
marily in the discovery of human igno- 
rance and weakness, and unless we can 
make that discovery with equanimity we 
can not begin education. For education, 
though it may not be a cure, is never- 
theless a risk like any other enterprise, 
a risk of our lives, our dreams, our con- 
victions, and all our goods. It may, on 
the other hand, be.a cure as well as a 
risk, but whether it be so, whether we 
can learn what we need to know in order 
truly to progress, this we can not know 
except by trying, and may never know 
even thus until all trying is at an end. 
One thing, however, and perhaps one 
thing only we can assert with some con- 
fidence, and that is that despite despair 
we do as a matter of fact try and are 
not satisfied without trying. To try, and 
then to whine or to scoff at the little we 
have gained, the much lost, to complain 
because we can not eat our cake and 
have it, too, is to be a sentimental child. 
To try, accepting the risk, is to begin 
one’s education. To try willingly is to be 
free; to try cheerfully is to be happy. 
Admit the worst, that it is all a gamble 
whether with all our trying we can ever 
know anything truly, and we must admit, 
too, that this gamble is as good as any 
other a man may stake his life upon, that 
one may as well risk his life on being 
a professor or on getting education as 
on being a maker of steam engines or of 
war or of money or of what you will, 
even though playing the one game rather 
than any of the others convict one of the 
kind of folly which Erasmus praises. 
“For there are two obstacles to the 
knowledge of things, Modesty that casts 
a mist before the understanding, and 
Fear that, having fanci’d a danger, dis- 
swades us from the attempt. But from 
these Folly sufficiently frees us, and few 
there are that rightly understand of 
what great advantage it is to blush at 
nothing and attempt everything.” 
WILLIAM HALLER 


HE question of teachers’ salaries has 
now received considerable attention, 
even if the obvious steps have not always 
been taken. Among the many charts and 
tables in Dr. Evenden’s thorough report 
(Continued on page 582) 
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The Largest 
Wireless 
Station 


The largest wireless station 
in the world, situated at 


Honolulu, H.1., is equipped 


with a 300 K.W. Crocker- 
Wheeler Radio Generator. 
The C-W Company manu- 
factures generators for land 
stations, aeroplanes, dirigi- 
bles, submarine chasers and 
a wide variety of special 
purposes. 


President 


Crocker-Wheeler Co. 


Ampere, N. J. 





Guy Emerson, Vice-President, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, New York, 


says: 


“The steady growth of the Review 
during the past year has been a fact 
of distinct importance to the intel- 
lectual life of America. Liberal 
thinking has not had its proper 
medium of expression. Radical 
propaganda has been accorded more 
than adequate treatment. The Re- 
view is doing much to make the 
balance true. Its success must be on 
its merits, but beyond the increasing 
literary merit and readability of the 
paper, there is a vital consideration 
in which all men of liberal tendencies 
should be interested, namely, the vig- 
orous and at the same time orderly 
progress of American democracy.” 
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(Continued from page 580) 
(Commission Series, No. 6, N. E. A., 
1919) none is more convincing than that 
which shows, p. 110, that in five populous 
States even high-school teachers receive 
less average pay than machinists, lathers, 
bricklayers, inside wiremen, workers in 
structural iron, blacksmiths, machine 
tenders (printing), compositors, glaziers, 
plumbers, carpenters, hod-carriers, and 
bakers. It is an imposing list—from the 
point of view of the underpaid working- 
man! It is in fact an arraignment of 
our national judgment of what is worth 
paying for, when on close examination 
it reveals that the average for all these 
workers is more than double the average 
salary for teachers of the United States. 
It is no longer worth saying gently that, 
in all fairness to the teachers and our 
self-respect, salaries should be raised. 
The case is one of dire necessity; some- 
thing must be done at once if our chil- 
dren are to find any teachers behind 
the desks. For who would fardels bear, 
who would grunt and sweat under a 
weary life of class-room toil when he 
could carry bricks for twice the pay! 


MONG all the pleas for increased pay 
of teachers one rarely hears a call 
for a few much larger salaries at the 
very top. Those pay-rolls which we are 
constantly told should be increased from 
fifty to eighty per cent., in some instances 
from eighty to over one hundred per 
cent., are nearly always at the bottom of 
the scale. Teachers in the middle dis- 
tance may be happy if their salaries are 
advanced thirty to forty per cent., while 
those at the top are to be contented with 
a ten to thirty per cent. increase. There 
is no doubt some justice in the em- 
phasis. The teacher at the minimum 
wage simply can not live in comfort with- 
out a substantial increase, while the 
teacher at the top is past the starvation 
line; a large increase for him means not 
merely all the bread he needs, but a 
flivver or a trip abroad or domestic 
felicity. Yet is not such a condition, and 
a little more, just what should be held 
before the successful teacher? As things 
are it takes something akin to the dedi- 
cation of a martyr to induce a man to 
work at any profession when $4,000 or 
$5,000 is all he will make even if he 
achieves phenomenal success. Careful 
distribution would save the total budget 
from increase beyond the figures sug- 
gested by Dr. Evenden and other ex- 
perts. Fewer teachers, to be sure, would 
receive the $4,000 or $5,000 held out by 
the new rates, but if the revision of 
rates were carried out all along the line, 
no one salary group could be greatly re- 
duced in number, while many would work 
eagerly for $3,000 or even $2,000 if they 
knew that a teacher or two somewhere 
short of heaven was receiving $10,000 or 
$15,000. 


The Collapse of Japan’s 
After-War Boom 


HE collapse of Japan’s after-war 
boom has been impending for 
months; a glance back over the last quar- 
ter-century of her growth explains it. 
There is a belief current in Japan that 
every ten years international complica- 
tions bring the Japanese Empire into 
collision with some Power standing in 
the way. Little, however, is said about 
this producing national dividends in its 
resulting economic expansion. Yet this 
is borne out by the Chino-Japanese War 
in 1894, the Russo-Japanese War in 
1904-05, and the entrance of Japan into 
the European struggle in 1914. One part 
of the picture may be got by the rise 
of the per capita of Japan’s whole for- 
eign trade from a little over yen 5 a 
person in 1894 to yen 14 at the time of 
the Russian struggle, yen 22 at the open- 
ing of the Great War, and yen 62 in 
1919. The actual figures are worthy of 
note: 
Japan’s Foreign Trade 
(In 1000’s of yen) 


Year Exports Imports Total 
1894 113,246 117,481 230,728 
1904 319,260 371,360 690,621 
1914 591,101 595,735 1,186,837 
1919 2,098,872 2,173,313 4,272,185 


Another angle on this acceleration of 
Japan’s economic development after a 
war appears in the rise of joint stock 
enterprises. When one remembers that 
the first modern corporate undertaking 
dates from 1873, the growth in the paid- 
up capital of Japanese business from yen 
249,762,000 at the time of the Chinese 
War to yen 1,114,227,000 in 1904, yen 
2,068,786,000 in 1914, and approximately 
yen 5,720,000,000 to-day seems extraor- 
dinary. But the other side of the picture 
must not be forgotten. That is, the 
boom days which have always followed 
Japan’s victorious peace bring in their 
train the economic consequences of over- 
expansion, the speculative mania, and na- 
tional mal-adjustment. 

The more immediate background re- 
veals 1919 as a turning point of major 
importance in Japan’s development. The 
balance of trade during the four years 
succeeding 1914 was heavy on the side 
of exports from Japan to markets which 
the war situation made more than invit- 
ing—China, the Middle East, the British 
Empire, Russia, and the United States. 
This accumulated favorable balance of 
trade reached the sum of yen 1,408,000,- 
000, but conditions operating towards 
the end of 1919 produced a drastic 
change in the trend of commerce with 
an excess of imports amounting to yen 
74,441,000. 

Had it not been for the fact that Japan 


was realizing the fruits of her partici- 
pation in the Great War from the end of 
1914, no such tremendous changes in her 
trade could have occurred. During this 
period—as after every war—the Japa- 
nese business world extended itself in 
every direction. In its outstanding de- 
velopments, it was a carefully controlled 
expansion not directed by captains of 
Japanese industry, but finding its in- 
spiration in the nexus existing between 
Japan’s Big Business and the inner Gov- 
ernment, which really guides the Mika- 
do’s land. 

This must be clearly appreciated in the 
light of what has happened. With Japan, 
unlike the United States, her economic 
life is a means to an end. Japan’s com- 
petitive strength lies neither in her 
natural resources nor in her business 
capacity; it is this highly codrdinated 
Government-backed business, giving by 
political manipulation marginal advan- 
tages to the Japanese vested interests at 
every turn. Economic centralization has 
made Big Business truly the partner of 
the Japanese Government in its schemes 
of state, and nowhere is the business 
world so responsive to governmental opin- 
ion. Ill-founded though it may seem, when 
the flow of business in 1919 is analyzed, 
the dominant note in official circles was 
one of encouragement in every line of 
enterprise. Stock flotations during the 
war period, according to official sources, 
present the following figures: 

Japan’s Stock Flotations 
(In 1000's of yen) 


Year Total 

ere ees 197,091 
et oc ccccakeaser okie 566,511 
a Le ber sawnaves bebie 1,132,912 
PE heinoskcKok seekers 1,147,395 
FE ae 1,914,008 


While a considerable portion of these 
sums are nothing more than yen on 
paper, it is well to remember the bona 
fide operations are great enough to re- 
quire most of the funds available in 
1920 and 1921 to complete the payment 
of stock subscriptions unless the enter- 
prises are to fail. Much of this repre 
sents the expansion of old concerns, 
though the trend through last year was 
highly speculative on the whole. More 
light on the promotions, from the stand- 
point of the extensions of credit, appears 
in the data prepared by the Mitsui Bank. 


Relation of Stock Promotions to Loans 


Year Total in 1000’s of yen 

Capital Stock Loans Total 
1917 .... 2,003,601 73,775 2,077,376 
1918 .... 2,955,062 224,945 3,180,007 
1919 .... 4,137,169 164,370 4,301,539 


Although the divergence in the esti- 
mates of the total stock flotations may 
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be taken as the maximum and minimum, 
the contraction of loans is a striking in- 
dication of what was expected in 1920. 

As a matter of fact, the Bank of Japan 
advanced its discount rate several times 
towards the close of 1920. On the other 
hand, the steps that were taken by the 
Government to check the pyramiding 
prices, declining export balance, and 
speculative wave generally, carried with 
them the reassurance that it would not 
“interfere with prevailing tendencies 
and would rather encourage them.” The 
tightening of the money market, how- 
ever, was off-set by a calculated resort 
to the further inflation of the currency; 
the total for 1919 was in the neighbor- 
hood of 33 per cent., mostly in the last 
part of the year, and increasing the 
Bank of Japan’s notes, as compared with 
the pre-war situation, about 7,700,000,- 
000 yen. 

Men in a position to know what was 
occurring raised lone voices here and 
there manifesting full appreciation of the 
impending crisis. But the Government 
optimism set the prevailing tone. A de- 
cisive factor in the situation is to be 
found in the raw silk market—account- 
ing for one-fifth of Japan’s exports, and 
as high as six-sevenths of the total raw 
silk production finding its way to the 
United States. For the past twelve 
months Japanese interests have been 
speculating heavily, pools manipulating 
the market to sky-rocket prices which 
had already advanced from a pre-war 
average of yen 800-900 a bale to yen 
1,670 in 1919. By the middle of the year 
this had risen 40 per cent., capped with 
a spectacular jump after the July re- 
lapse, bringing the price to yen 3,520. 
Speculating interests began to find them- 
selves saddled with over-stocks after the 
New Year, the price having outrun the 
foreign demand, and many were carry- 
ing their 1919 hoarding into 1920 in 
self-protection. The break began in the 
last of January; prices had climbed about 
350 per cent. in twelve months to yen 
4,500, doubling between October and 
January. 

This strain on the market came at a 
critical time. Premier Hara had just 
warned Japan that retrenchment was in 
order, observing: ‘The large number of 
joint stock concerns of all sorts, which 
are now being promoted, can hardly be 
regarded as a healthy economic sign, and 
judging from what occurred after the 
conclusion of the Russo-Japanese War, it 
is not improbable that the crash may 
come at any moment.” A dissection of 
the months antecedent to the April crisis 
reveals seven conditions at work to show 
that the Government and those on the 
inside were thoroughly cognizant of the 
situation impending. (1) The balance of 
trade swung sharply against Japan be- 
tween January and March, total excess of 

(Continued on page 584) 
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(Continued from page 583) 
imports being yen 260,000,000, or nearly 
equal to 50 per cent. of Japan’s—for the 
first quarter of 1920. The month of 
March, with its 135 million yen excess 
of imports, constituted a record-breaker 
with the promise of a billion yen on the 
debit side of the national balance sheet 
if prevailing tendencies were maintained. 

(2) The shipping slump has aggra- 
vated the problem of Japan’s foreign re- 
mittances by the decline in freight 
charges due her from abroad, and has 
reduced profits, many of the smaller 
operators being in difficulties, while the 
general reaction on the basic industries 
through the cessation of construction is 
serious. 

(3) Rampant speculation developed in 
the face of a tightening money market 
as promoters rushed flotations to get 
capital pledged before the crash came; 
thus the funds available through 1920 
and 1921 are already hypothecated un- 
less wholesale losses are to be entailed 
through the failure of partially consum- 
mated deals, and there is little likelihood 
that Japan’s billion yen gold reserves 
held abroad—now liquidating the un- 
favorable balances—will come to Japan 
as specie instead of being defrayed in 
goods. 

(4) Investment has been reduced by 
the inflation of prices and the tendency 


’ towards reduced dividends, with the ces- 


sation of abnormal war earnings. 

(5) Foreign competition, since the 
armistice, has been increasing in Japan’s 
domestic markets due to the high level 
of prices and the need of replenishing 
equipment quickly. 

(6) At the same time, the position of 
Japanese manufacturers in overseas mar- 
kets is not encouraging, as exchange has 
turned against them in countries of the 
East, hitherto a war monopoly virtually 
of Japan, and prices of production are 
too high in Japanese industry under ex- 
isting conditions. 

(7) Political complications have hit 
Japanese business heavily; this is espe- 
cially true of the economic reaction 
against Japan’s foreign policy in China, 
expressed in a more effective boycotting 
of Japanese manufactures than is ap- 
parent, and now being duplicated in 
Asiatic Russia as an outcome of the for- 
ward policy pursued by the Japanese 
War Office diplomacy. 

The end of this pyramiding business 
was definitely in sight when March settle- 
ments were made with serious difficulty. 
The test was the failure of the markets 
to rally in April from the strain of the 
previous month’s closing. The clapping 
down of the Government censorship on 
what is actually taking place shows that 
Japan is by no means through with her 
crisis. If deflation can be carried out 
with no further breaks symptomatic of 
panic, Japan will have rounded the most 


critical year in her swing over to an in- 
dustrialized country. We shall not know 
what to expect until the mid-year, as a 
great deal depends on the raw silk situa- 
tion and foreign purchases—which means 
the price the United States will pay for 
the bulk of Japan’s production. 

Shrewd as are Japanese statesmen and 
their financiers, the game is out of their 
hands. During the Great War they kept 
Japan’s export trade financed by the Gov- 
ernment backing the assumption of the 
accumulating foreign credits when the 
limit of the exchange banks was soon 
reached. When the deposits to Japan’s 
account in New York and London were 
used up, the Government resorted to the 
issuance of paper money secured by the 
identical credits it was moving to pro- 
tect. The measures were taken in 1918, 
manifested themselves in 1919, and must 
be solved to-day. That depends, how- 
ever, on the share of trade Japan can 
secure in a normalizing world. A great 
deal of the answer rests in American 
hands, and it is not without irony that 
Japan’s economic difficulties came at the 
moment when she threatened the “inde- 
pendent financing” of the Chinese Re- 
public. 
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